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Cuarter XVIII. 


EARLY MORNING. 


T was creditable to Mr. Frank Barlow that, although a bit of a 
dandy, or at all events a gentleman somewhat choice and care- 
ful in his personal attire, he put in an appearance at No 7 within 


ten minutes of his receiving Amy’s summons. There was a certain 
smugness and self-satisfaction about him which, on their first 

equaintance, and before he began to recognise the young lawyer’s 
good qualities, had set Uncle Stephen somewhat against him; but 
‘is characteristic confidence and serenity of mind had now their 
nerits in the eyes of the two sisters, and inspired belief in him. 
Though he had come so promptly, there was no sign of hurry in his 
face or manner ; if he had come to a ‘consultation’ about a right 
of way through the Crescent, he could not have looked more cool 
and collected, though at the same time there was a tenderness 
in his tone which would probably have been absent had his only 
object been to instil confidence in a client. 

He listened with attentive sympathy while Amy explained to 
him, in Sabey’s presence, what had happened to alarm her, and then 
onietly pulled out his watch. 

‘It is now seven o’clock, he said. ‘In case anything serious— 
which Heaven forbid !—has really happened to Matthew, we ought 
to hear of it within the next two hours. That is the usual practice 
with both the hospitals and the police. I am looking at the 
affair on its darkest side, for it is far more probable that Matt, 
himself will return home and explain matters with his own lips. 
What is evident, in any case, is that you ladies must remain at 
home’ (his keen eye had noticed Amy’s thick boots, and also per- 
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haps a certain feverish impatience in Sabey’s manner) ‘ to watch 
events and act upon them. Promptness is one thing, but no 
good is ever effected by hurry and aimless effort. For my own 
part, I will just say a word to Mr. Durham, and then start at once 
for Paulet Street.’ 

These words, delivered with all the calm conviction of * counsel’s 
opinion,’ had the best effect ; especially, too, as the speaker had 
volunteered the very service that they would have had him per- 
form. 

‘ My dear Mrs. Helston,’ he continued, ‘I entreat you not to 
distress yourself. Something has, of course, occurred to delay your 
husband ; but, out of ten thousand things that may have happened, 
it is very foolish to fix your thoughts upon the worst.’ 

Then he went upstairs—for the women had come down to the 
parlour—and, knocking at Mr. Durham’s door, went in and closed it 
carefully behind him. _ 

‘What the deuce do you think has happened, Barlow?’ in- 
quired the old gentleman, gasping with anxiety and bronchitis, 
and also with the unaccustomed speed with which he was putting 
on his clothes. 

‘ Matt has been robbed, no doubt, or some attempt has been 
made to rob him,’ replied the other in a low tone. ‘ My objection 
to these errands of his has always been based upon that ground.’ 

‘I never knew you had an objection: you always advocated 
his going on with them,’ returned Mr. Durham not without irrita- 
tion. 

‘Only because I thought his giving them up would prejudice 
him in the eyes of his employer,’ returned Mr. Barlow. ‘I always 
thought it a risk ; but most of us have to risk something,’ 

‘You think he has risked his life, then ?’ 

‘I am afraid that it has been at least imperilled.’ 

‘ He always took his revolver with him,’ observed the old man 
thoughtfully. 

‘A very imprudent plan, in my opinion, Mr. Durham. What 
did it matter to him if he was robbed of these diamonds ?—he is 
not responsible for them, beyond taking reasonable precautions, 
To shoot at a thief is something far more than that, and of course 
provokes the thief to shoot in his turn. However, I am off to 
Paulet Street, where they will probably know something about it.’ 

‘I must say, Barlow, you seem to take the matter rather 
coolly.’ 

‘Tam sorry you think so, Mr. Durham. I will do as much for 
Matt as-any man, as will be proved, perhaps; but it is necessary 
to retain one’s judgment. Poor Mrs. Helston is on the verge of 
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Heaven knows what—she is in the last stage of alarm and dis- 
traction ; and Amy is, of course, terribly cut up on her sister’s 
account.’ 

‘I hope and believe she is cut up, as you call it, on Matt’s 
also,’ answered Mr. Durham. ‘If you imagine that Miss Thurlow 
has only sympathies for her blood relations, or for the person whom 
she proposes to marry, you are mistaken, Mr. Barlow.’ 

Uncle Stephen spoke with heat, nor did he lose sight of the 
advice of that great public speaker who recommended that the 
action should suit the words, and the words the action. He was 
very indignant that Mr. Barlow should have chosen such a moment 
to impute imprudence, or any other fault, to Matthew; and als» 
that he should have imagined the latter was not dear to his sister- 
in-law for his own sake. Who was this damned attorney (such was 
the phrase, I regret to say, by which he indicated his present 
companion in his own mind), that he should imagine a girl like 
Amy should forget her best and oldest friend in the dazzling 
aes of becoming Mrs. Barlow? 

‘My dear Mr. Durham, I exceedingly regret that I should 
have given you any offence,’ returned the young lawyer, with 
feeling. ‘If you imagine that I fail in respect—nay, in affection 
—to any member of this household, you do me wrong. It is too 
much my way, perhaps, to conceal my feelings 

* Not at all,’ put in Uncle Stephen implacably ; ‘it is a pity 
you should ever expose them. You never did like my nephew, 
sir, and you take this occasion—this of all others, confound you !— 
to exhibit it.’ 

Mr. Barlow held up his hands in amazement. He was really 
innocent of what was imputed to him, only he had thought a 
judicial manner most appropriate to the situation, and had used 
it accordingly. His appearance was so genuine and penitent, that 
Uncle Stephen was touched. 

‘Pauca verba, enough,’ he said. ‘I dare say you mean well, 
sir.’ 

‘ Facta, non verba, returned the young fellow gravely ; ‘ I hope 
to prove my good intentions. I am off to Paulet Street, Mr. 
Durhan, and if anything such as we have only too much cause to 
fear should have happened, I will communicate with you direct.’ 

Uncle Stephen nodded; he could not trust himself to speak. 
He well understood what the other meant, and the idea of his 
having to break the news of some terrible catastrophe to Sabey 
pained the heart which all its weight of years had not rendered 
callous. 

With a tight, lingering handshake from Mrs, Helston, and one 
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grave kiss—the first she had ever given him in sorrow—from his 
destined bride, Frank Barlow set out for Mr. Signet’s place of 
business. 

Scarcely had’ the door closed behind him than Amy put on 
her cloak and bonnet for her expedition to Hybla Mews. 

* Dear Amy, how fast itsnows!’ sighed Sabey. * Why will you 
not let me go?’ 

‘Well, dear, because it snows so fast, for one thing,’ answered 
her sister cheerfully. ‘It would simply kill you to go out this 
morning; whereas I am as strong as a horse, and used to ali 
weathers.’ 

‘But you will promise me to take the first cab yousee, Amy?’ 

‘ Of course I will! Not a moment shall be lost.’ 

‘ Nay, I was thinking of yourself, darling, I really was,’ said 
Sabey piteously. ‘And, yet I ought to have known you would 
have had no thought of self, but only of Matthew.’ 

‘Well, of course you ought. Is not Matthew my brother as 
well as your husband, and much more than a brother? Did he 
not offer me a home? AmTI not bound to him by every tie of 
respect and gratitude? You talk of the snow—I would go bare- 
foot in it to serve him.’ 

‘Oh, how I love you, darling, for so loving him!’ cried Sabey, 
throwing herself into the other’s arms. 

‘I am glad of that: but I love yow on your own account, 
Remember, my dear, whatever happens, that there is always one 
person in the world, though she is but a woman, whom you can 
rely upon; whom you can trust to stick to you and yours. Not, 
of course, but that you have lots of friends.’ 

‘And Matthew ?’ put in Sabey, with an affrighted air. 

‘Of course, there is Matthew. I only meant that you would 
find me useful at a pinch. NowIam off. Nothing will better 
please me than to find that my little journey has been taken in 
vain, and Matt at home when I come back—— That’s well ; here is 
Uncle Stephen. I know he will look after you, Sabey, while I’m 
away, and see you do nothing rash.’ She spoke with a significance 
that could not have escaped a much duller man than Mr. Durham. 

*I will look after Sabey,’ he said, ‘ till the one who has a better 
right to do so comes home again.’ 

No one replied to that, which was a sign how low their hearts 
had sunk. 

‘ Good-bye, darling—good-bye, Mr. Durham ;’ and Amy passed 
lightly out, and closed the door behind her. 

‘ There is none like her—none,’ said Sabey tremulously. 

‘None, siice the time of the Flood,’ ariswered Uncle Stephen. 
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‘She is like the dove that flew out of the Ark, and she will bring 
us back the olive-branch of good tidings, my dear.’ 

Sabey shook her head, and answered nothing. She felt as if 
a prop had been taken away from her, even with the aid of which 
she had been hardly able to stand up. 

In the mean time Amy moved swiftly on, less like a dove than 
a swallow, lightly skimming over the new-fallen snow, though 
with no circuitous or uncertain course. She knew Hybla Mews 
well enough, having often visited Sally Rutherford in the company 
of her sister, when the former had been ‘ down,’ as her husband 
had expressed it, with the fever. Though Amy had said she 
was used to such weather, she had never been in such a storm, 
and on foot, before. After a futile attempt to hold her umbrella 
up against the fury of the wind, she closed it, and walked on with 
still quicker steps. Not a soul was to be seen in that wild 
December morning, much less a cab. Those vehicles were always 
rare in the neighbourhood of the Grove, and especially so in bad 
weather when they were most wanted. 

After half a mile of rapid travel she found herself in a broad 
thoroughfare, looking much broader than usual from its limitless 
covering of snow, and from the presence, in that white waste, of a 
single policeman, who stared at Amy very hard, and shook his 
head; not, we may be sure, in reprobation, but from his utter 
inability to ‘make her out.2 What call could a young lady like 
that have to be out-of-doors on such a morning before the very 
omnibuses had begun to run? The sight of him turned her 
thoughts into their darkest channel as respected the fate of 
Matthew. She had very little doubt, in her own mind, that he had 
fallen among thieves, whom the report of the value of the treasure 
entrusted to his keeping had caused to waylay him. <A few hours 
ago he must have travelled the very road which she was taking, 
but no harm could then have happened to him; if such an out- 
rage had taken place, it must have been, of course, after he had left 
Moor Street with the diamonds. Then, for the first time, a thought 
struck her which for the moment brought her to a standstill—Could 
John Rutherford himself have been concerned in this matter ? 

Sally, his wife, she knew well, and had every confidence in 
her ; but John, she had once heard her father say (and this though 
she knew he had some liking for the man), was, he feared, ‘a bad 
lot ;’ a poacher, and a man who took more interest in racing 
matters than was good for him. Such a person was likely to fall 
among bad companions who might mould him to their own ends. 
If Rutherford was in league with such, his silence and their having 
heard nothing of him—which up to this time had been a source of 
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comfort to Sabey and herself-—was indeed only too easily to be 
accounted for. The more she thought of this, the more the idea 
oppressed her. 

Supposing Rutherford to have been honest, it would have been 
very difficult for even a gang of thieves to have overpowered both 
him and his fare; but if dishonest, he might have taken Matthew 
at. a disadvantage and without his revolver. The very notion 
made her blood run cold, notwithstanding the speed which she 
still kept up; and yet, how unjust and ungenerous, she reflected 
the next moment, were these suspicions! The man was under 
obligations both to Matthew and her own family, and had always 
professed a regard for them. He had been a little wild in his 
youth, but was understood to have long settled down to an honest 
calling ; and she knew his good wife had confidence in him. No; 
she had no right to entertain such injurious thoughts of the man ; 
and when she should presently learn that he had not come home, 
she would strive not to let them revive within her. And of course 
he had not come home. 

Not half-a-dozen people did Amy meet that morning between 
the -Crescent and Hybla Mews, but at the corner of the latter 
stood a little knot of persons just outside the door of the public- 
house. The ‘ Rising Sun’ had been exceptionally late in getting up 
that morning, or, at all events, in dispensing its rays to customers ; 
and these gentlemen, protected by the portico from the driving 
sleet, were waiting till the house opened for their morning dram. 

‘It is shameful!’ said one, in a harsh, grating voice, so loud that 
Amy must have heard him as she passed by had she not been so 
deep in thought. ‘I have been here, on and off, ever since six 
o’clock. The night was so hot > here there was a shout of 
laughter. ‘ Did I say hot? well, of course, I meant so cold—that 
I could not sleep; and there is nothing like peppermint to warm 
one.’ 

‘That’s truth at all events, if it’s the only one you ever 
uttered, Dick,’ observed another; ‘and yet you had enough of 
drink last night, one would ha’ thought, to last you till breakfast- 
time.’ 

‘ Well, yes,’ answered Mr. Dartmoor (for he it was), in that 
depreciatory tone we use when speaking perforce of our own vir-_ 
tuous acts. ‘I was pretty tight, no doubt; but I went to bed 
early, and slept like a top,as Baggett knows, for he pitched into 
me, at five o’clock, for snoring; but arter that I couldn’t sleep for 
the cold, and before six I was out here in hopes of getting a drop 
of gin and peppermint.’ 

The facts described were not of vital interest, one would have 
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supposed, even to Mr. Dartmoor himself, yet he dwelt upon them 
with unwonted distinctness and regard to detail. ‘I never woke 
till five this blessed morning ’ He was beginning again, when the 
door bolts were withdrawn from within, and in rushed the sottish 
crew—save the speaker himself. His eye had glanced on Amy as 
she turned down into the Mews, and the circumstance had ap- 
parently awakened his curiosity. Instead of following his com- 
panions, each already clamouring at the bar for his favourite 
liquor, he made for the archway which formed the entrance of 
the Mews, and, concealing himself behind a buttress of it, watched 
her with eager eyes. Presently he brought his trembling hands 
together with a smack, and exclaimed, in a tone of exulting 
malice, ‘Begad, I thought so—she’s bound for Rutherford’s ! 
Now, I would give a pound to hear his story !’ 


Carter XIX. 


AMY'S QUEST. 


Unconscious of the interest she had awakened in Mr. Richard 
Dartmoor’s breast, and even of that individual’s existence, Amy 
sped down the just-awakening Mews, her presence causing a rubbing 


of eyes and scratching of heads among the few stablemen who were 
standing at their doors; which, however, ended in a yawn, and a 
retirement to the harness-room fire, when she disappeared into 
Rutherford’s house. Sally herself let her in, in a costume that 
might almost have been a ball-dress, there was so very little of it, 
and with an astonishment depicted on her round, red face, seldom 
seen except in masks at Christmas time. 

‘Why, what in Heaven’s name, Miss Thurlow, brings you here?’ 
she exclaimed; ‘and in a mornin’ like this, too, as would be hard 
upon a Polar bear ?’ 

‘Trouble, Sally ; great anxiety and trouble upon my sister’s 
account. Mr. Helston has not come home.’ 

‘Gad a mercy, you don’t say so!’ 

‘Yes, I do! of course it has alarmed us very much. But how 
is it you have had no anxiety upon your own account? We 
thought that John’s being absent also was a good sign, so faras 
my brother-in-law was concerned; unless, indeed, some accident 
might have happened to both of them.’ 

‘But John ain’t absent, praise be to God! John be here,’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Rutherford. 

‘John at home! your husband come back! Oh, Sally, what 
can it mean?’ 
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‘I don't know, Miss Amy, but I'll soon find out.’ She spoke 
with vehemence, and even anger ; but as she placed her foot upon 
the stairs to ascend them, she paused, and a change came over her 
honest face. 

‘ What is it?’ cried Amy, in a quick low voice, and seizing the 
other’s arm. ‘What is it you fear, Sally? I adjure you to tell 
me all,’ 

‘I fear nothing, ma’am ; leastways, I fear nothing on John’s 
account. He’s as straight as a die; yes, I am sure he is, though 
he goes more often to the ‘ Sun’ than I approve of, and mixes there 
with folks as can do him no good. Oh, depend upon it, Miss Amy, 
whatever has happened, my John has clean hands !’ 

‘What do you mean by clean hands, woman ?—hands without 
blood on them ?’ cried Amy, in intense excitement. 

‘Lor bless you, miss, don’t ye talk like that, or I shall have 
fits, sobbed Sally. ‘I did have fits when John was brought home 
inside his cab instead of a-top of it, when he was run over by the 
*bus. Don’t bring ’em on agin with talking o’ blood. No; what I 
meant was, if aught has happened to them dimonds, my John has 
no more to do with it than your dear sister’s two-months babe. It 
ain’t in his nature to covet another man’s goods, far less to steal ’em. 


Don’t be hard upon him, Miss Amy ; you're thinking of that poach- 
ing business down at Latbury; but that’s neither here nor there. 
Rich folks and poor folks will never agree about game; but stealin’ 


is quite a different matter, and as to them dimonds ‘ 


‘ Never mind the diamonds!’ cried Amy impatiently. ‘I want 
to know about Matthew , 

‘Stand here, then, on the stairs, and you shall hear all John 
knows about him from his own lips,’ answered Sally, in a voice 
that could not be gainsaid. What she meant was that she had 
that trust and confidence in her husband that Amy herself might 
judge, from his own tone and manner, whether he was guilty or not. 
A plan which was put in effect at,once in this wise: the door at the 
head of the stairs opened directly into the conjugal chamber, so 
that to one who stood on the upper flight every word spoken by 
the occupants of the room could be distinctly heard. To this post 
of ’vantage Mrs. Rutherford beckoned Amy up, and then proceeded 
to rouse her unconscious spouse. ‘John, John!’ 

‘Um—ah! what is it, lass?’ murmured a thick and sleepy 
voice. 

‘ What time did you come home last night ?’ 

* What’s that to you? Late enough to want some hextra sleep 
this morning. Can’t you let a body be?’ 
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‘No, I can’t, or leastways.shan’t, till you have answered my 
question. What time did you come home ?’ 

* Well, about four o’clock, and a most cussed morning it was.° 

‘ But you never took Master Matthew home as usual ?’ 

‘Um—ah! well, that’s queer; no more I did, now I come to 
think about it; but how should you know ?’ 

‘Never you mind; I do know it. And he ain’t come home 
yet, and it’s going on for eight o’clock.’ 

‘Well, let it go. I’ve answered your question, and that’s enuff ; 
just stop your cackle. Not another word will I say, shelp me 
Bob.’ And John rolled over in his bed like an indignant por- 
poise. 

‘John—John Rutherford!’ cried a clear, firm voice from 
the stairs without; ‘listen to me. I am Miss Thurlow, whom 
you know, and I am come about my dear brother, Matthew 
Helston.’ 

To see John’s face as this statement reached his ears was 
indeed a picture. If his wife had flung the tea-kettle, which had 
just begun to spit and sputter on the fire, at his head, and herself 
after it, he would probably have been considerably less astonished. 
His first idea was the inadequateness of his own appearance and 
surroundings to the honour thus unexpectedly conferred upon him, 
and he snatched at the garments which plentifully bestrewed his 
bed, and drew them about his neck, as Diana might have seized 
her dressing-jacket, anyhow, when surprised by Actzon. Only 
John was infinitely more surprised than Diana was. His face was 
purple from the painful sense of the indelicacy of his position ; and 
the voice in which he besought his wife, in a moving whisper, to 
say a few words for him, was absolutely apoplectic. 

‘If you'll only go a little lower down the stairs, Miss Amy,’ 
said Sally, touched by the embarrassment of her spouse, ‘ John 
will put on his clothes in a twinkling, and give you every ex- 
planation.’ 

Accordingly in two minutes John appeared at the head of the 
stairs in his ordinary in-door apparel, and humbly submitted 
himself to examination. 

‘What I have come about, John, is, of course, Mr. Helston’s 
absence. Why is he not come home ?’ 

‘ Well, Miss Amy, I will not deceive you; nor, indeed, is there 
any call so to do, since there is really nothing much amiss. What 
I thought was that Master Matthew would ha’ come home of 
himself long afore this hour, or I should have gone to the Grove 
the first thing and let you know about it; but the fact.is, he 
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seemed rather bad last night—and such a night as it was, too !— 
with his cough, and Lady Pargiter she kep him in Moor Street 
because of it.’ 

‘Lady Pargiter kept him in Moor Street ?’ 

‘ Well, yes, Miss Amy; it did rather astonish me, I own, for I 
should ha’ thought Master Matthew was one to go home in any 
case. But it did blow and snow as never was, and her ladyship 
asked him to take a bed for the night—leastways, young Six-foot 
said so—and so he stopped.’ 

‘It is incredible!’ exclaimed Amy. 

‘I thought it a rum go, myself, miss,’ assented John. 

It was a peculiarity of Amy’s never to fly off ata tangent (as is 
the habit of her sex) from any subject, but to sift and winnow it 
until she got at firm ground. 

‘Did Mr. Helston tell you he was ill ?’ 

‘No, miss; I only gathered it from his appearance—he looked 
ill and pale like—and from his cough.’ 

‘But would you have noticed all that if the footman had not 
told you that my brother-in-law was going to remain in Moor 
Street ?’ 

‘ Well, I don’t think I should, miss.’ 

It was therefore, it seemed, no sudden or serious attack of 
illness that had caused Matthew to accept the offer of a hospitality 
so unexpected, and, as she was well convinced, so unwelcome, as 
that of Lady Pargiter. John’s manner was perfectly honest and 
straightforward; she had no doubt that he was telling her the 
truth, and yet the truth was so inconceivable. 

‘No message was given you as to how long Mr. Helston meant 
to stay ?’ she continued. 

‘No, miss; it was snowing heavy at the time, so I didn’t ask 
no questions ; and the truth is, I was very glad to be let go straight 
home myself.’ 

‘You understood, however, that Mr. Helston would return i in 
the morning, when the storm abated, and before our household 
were up, so that he would not be missed ?’ 

‘Yes, miss, that was just it; otherwise I should ha’ gone to 
the Grove and let you know what had happened.’ 

‘I suppose I can have a cab at once?’ said Amy, after a 
moment’s reflection: ‘not yours, of course, for both horse and 
man must be tired.’ 

‘Tl call one, miss, from the verandar,’ answered Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, who had been a witness from an upper step to all that 
passed. Several of the cab-driving inhabitants of the Mews were 
by this time astir, and the vehicle was procured immediately, 
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‘Now, shall I go with you, Miss Amy?’ said Sally. ‘It’s only 
just puttin’ on my bonnet ? 

‘ No, I thank you,’ answered Amy gratefully. ‘I shall do very 
well by myself.’ She felt it kind of the good woman, but also 
that her society would just then be insupportable. A talkative, 
superficial companion is one of the greatest aggravations to anxiety, 
and poor Amy was still very anxious: her thoughts of robbery and 
murder had, it was true, been dispelled, but in their place had 
come a scarcely less dreadful sense of apprehension upon Matthew’s 
account. In his sane mind, and having the physical ability to 
get home, it was incredible that he should have preferred to 
remain even for a few hours in Moor Street. Was it not possible 
that his brain, overwrought with recent anxiety on Sabey’s 
account, in addition to its usual burthen of care, had suddenly 
given way? Throughout her journey to Moor Street, in reality 
tardy by reason of the opposing wind and snow, but which seemed 
to her nervous impatience to last for hours, she felt as if she was 
going mad herself. 

At last the long, tall street was reached, looking even more 
gaunt and grim than usual through the driving sleet. Though 
it was near nine o’clock, not a sign of awakening life was 
visible; the blinds and shutters were all closed as though each 
house had held a tenant recently deceased; even the hum of the 
neighbouring traffic was inaudible, hushed by the new-fallen 
snow. 

Though Sir Charles Pargiter’s residence showed no more 
vitality about it than the rest, all within it were not sunk in 
slumber, for the cabman’s summons brought one of the ‘ Six- 
foots’ (as John Rutherford had termed them) to the door with 
even greater rapidity than was usual during afternoon call-time. 

His attire, it is true, was not so complete or spotless as at that 
period: he was, in fact, in a very dirty undress jacket; and the 
powder in his hair was what the War Office would have described 
as ‘ damaged’—it was evidently the powder of the previous night. 

‘What is it now?’ he inquired in a surly tone, and holding the 
door open only a very little way. 

‘I have brought a fare here,’ said the cabman, ‘as is come to 
inquire after a Mr. Helston.’ 

‘What, another!’ cried the footman with cynical mirth. 
‘Why, I’m blessed if the town ain’t gone mad about that man.’ 

‘Is not Mr. Helston here?’ inquired Amy, who had now her- 
self left the cab, and made her way up the slippery steps. ‘Is he 
better and gone home, then ?’ 

‘If you mean the*gent from Mr. Signet’s, ma’am, he was here 
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this morning to fetch her ladyship’s jewels as usual, but that is 
all we know about him.’ 

‘What? Did not your mistress ask him to stay on account of 
the bad weather, and because of his own ill-health ?—-I have been 
certainly told so.’ 

‘Then indeed, ma’am, you’ve been told—well, what certainly 
ain’t the fact.’ The footman’s face spoke volumes; and what it 
said was, that, of all the brilliant fictions ever invented, that idea 
of Lady Pargiter having asked the gent from Signet’s to stay the 
night in Moor Street because he had a cold in his head did the 
greatest credit to the human imagination. 

‘But his cabman tells me that he left him here!’ exclaimed 
poor Amy in great distress; which, somehow, the very vulgarity 
and absurdity of the scene seemed to enhance. 

* His kebman !’ repeated the footman contemptuously ; ‘ kebmen 
will say anything to oblige their fares; or, for the matter of that, 
he may have robbed and murdered the gent hisself, and tried to 
lay it to our door for want of a better At all events, Mr. Helston 
ain’t here, ma’am,’ he added more kindly, seeing that at his mis- 
placed pleasantry Amy grew deadly pale; ‘he came at three 
o'clock, so my mate the footman tells me, and went away in about 
half an hour as usual with her ladyship’s dimonds; and that’s all 
as we knows about it, I do assure you.’ 

The man had either learned his lesson so well that his testi- 
mony was not to be shaken, or, what seemed much more probable, he 
was speaking the truth. Amy said no more ; but dazed with dismay 
and terror, and not knowing what to think or what to fear, she hur- 
ried back into the cab, and bade the man drive to Paulet Street. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MR. SIGNET’S PHILOSOPHY. 


LIkE one in a nightmare, but without the consciousness that 
sometimes happens in such cases of its being nothing but a dream— 
nay, with the consciousness that, although too terrible for reality, 
reality it was—Amy arrived at Mr. Signet’s door. The shutters of 
the jeweller’s shop were not yet unclosed, but no sooner was the 
bell rung than it brought out no less a person than the proprietor 
himself. The sight of him, after her late talk with comparatively 
irresponsible or indifferent persons, afforded her a ray of comfort ; 
while, on the other hand, her coming had obviously an agreeable 
effect on Mr. Signet. 

‘I am afraid I owe this honour, Miss Thurlow,’ he said, ‘to a 
stroke of misfortune ; nevertheless, you are very welcome.’ He held 
out his hand, which she took mechanically, and followed him into 
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the house. It was brilliantly lit up with gas, and she could hear 
people moving about and talking together in that state of hushed 
excitement which an event that has mystery in it as well as mis- 
fortune is apt to create in even the best-disciplined households. 

‘Have you any news of my brother-in-law?’ was Amy’s first 
question. 

‘ None at all, Miss Thurlow ; I only know that he has not been 
here last night: a special messenger was despatched to me with 
that information ; and the diamonds are not in the safe.’ 

Then for the first time the terrible significance of their absence 
—forgotten hitherto in that of Matthew himself—flashed on Amy’s 
mind. 

‘ Great heaven, Mr. Signet!’ she exclaimed with fire, ‘ you don’t 
suppose that Matthew Helston ‘ 

‘No, no, I don’t,’ put in Mr. Signet earnestly. ‘I have the 
highest confidence in your brother-in-law’s integrity: I feel a con- 
viction that no relative of yours—no one whom you have permitted 
yourself to love and respect—could act so unworthily.’ 

Amy’s emotion was so extreme that she did not take in the 
full meaning of his words, but only the general drift of them. That 
he should be paying her compliments while a catastrophe so over- 
whelming was hanging over their heads never entered into her 
mind ; she only perceived that Mr. Signet believed in Matthew, 
and she felt grateful to him accordingly. 

* No one that knows him,’ she said, ‘ could ever doubt him.’ 

‘That is quite my view, Miss Thurlow. Pray come in and let 
us talk this matter over. This is your brother-in-law’s own room, 
you know.’ 

He led her into the chamber where Matthew was wont to sit 
and work among the clocks and birds. 

Like the shop into which it opened, it was just now well 
lighted up, and had a very brilliant appearance. The glare of 
light, in such strong contrast with the wintry street she had just 
left, dazzled Amy’s eyes, and as it flashed on the gold and precious 
stones around her she felt like one in an Arabian tale who sud- 
denly finds himself by malign enchantment imprisoned in a cavern 
of diamonds and rubies, helpless and well-nigh hopeless. 

She had not breakfasted, and was exhausted with the exertions 
of the morning, and still more with its fret and worry. She was 
conscious that her mind, so long in a state of tension, had now 
become unstrung ; and here was a man who, though menaced by a 
terrible pecuniary loss, seemed calm and cool and to have his wits 
about him: it was only natural that she should have confidence in 
him, and that she should show it. 
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Mr. Signet noticed her pale face and trembling hands; and, 
ringing a bell, gave orders for a cup of coffee to be brought, which 
she gratefully accepted, though the food which accompanied it she 
was unable to touch. 

‘Of course this matter is a very serious one—to both of us,’ 
he said, when the colour had come back into her cheeks a little ; 
‘but nothing is to be gained by distressing ourselves unnecessarily. 
A gentleman came from Cavendish Grove this morning , 

‘Yes: Mr. Barlow.’ 

‘Indeed! I did not catch his name,’ returned Mr. Signet care- 
lessly. ‘ However, he tells me that Mr. Helston has not come home ; 
he has certainly not been here; and I have sent to Lady Pargiter’s, 
in Moor Street, and her people tell me he left the house—with the 
diamonds—about half-past three this morning: that is all we have 
to go upon at present.’ 

Amy bowed her head: that was indeed all the news they had 
of Matthew; little enough in one sense, but in another how 
momentous, how poignant with dreadful possibilities ! 

‘ The first thing to be done—in fact, I have already done it— 
is, of course, to give information to the police.’ 

Amy started as if she had been stung, and the blood rushed to 
her face. 

‘ The police!’ repeated she. 

‘Well, yes; Mr. Helston’s appearance has been described to 
them as accurately as we could, and is now at every station in the 
metropolis. If he has come to harm—which Heaven forbid—we 
shall know it in a few hours. Our next move will be to secure the 
cabman. Your brother-in-law always employed the same man, I 
understand—one John Rutherford; and Mr. Barlow promised 
to let me know at once where he lives.’ 

‘ He lives at Hybla Mews, Brompton: I have been there my- 
self this morning.’ 

‘Indeed! You are as prompt, Miss Thurlow, as you are ener- 
getic,’ said the jeweller admiringly, as he put down the address 
on paper. ‘The man is missing, of course!’ 

‘On the contrary, he came home at his usual time. His story, 
which I heard from his own lips,is most extraordinary. He says 
that, the night being a very bad one, and my brother-in-law 
suffering from a cough and cold, Lady Pargiter had invited 
him to remain in Moor Street till the morning, He accordingly 
left him there, and came away.’ 

‘ Left him in Moor Street !’ exclaimed Mr. Signet, starting to 
his feet, ‘and on her ladyship’s invitation! Impossible!’ 

‘ Of course, it seems in the highest degreeimprobable; and when 
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I called in Moor Street, I received the same reply that was given 
to your messenger: namely, that Matthew had gone away as usual 
after having accomplished his errand. On the other hand, I am 
bound to say that Rutherford gave me the impression of one who 
is speaking the truth.’ 

‘It is just possible,’ muttered Mr. Signet, pacing the little room 
with rapid strides; ‘ everything is possible with a woman of that 
kind. She wanted the money—that I know—and tried to get it 
out of me. Since she could not effect the sale of her diamonds, she 
may be trying to make me pay forfeit for them. Twenty-five 
thousand pounds! It is shocking, it is terrible.’ 

‘But there is Matthew,’ urged Amy pitifully: ‘what has 
become of Matthew? Oh, Mr. Signet, if you could but have seen 
his wife’s face this morning !’ 

‘To be sure, that is terrible too. But Lady Pargiter can’t 
have murdered him. She would stop short of that, I believe. 
Then, again, her people are not so fond of her that they would 
risk getting into serious trouble for her sake.’ 

‘What do you mean, Mr. Signet? That her servants would 
not have helped her to put Matthew out of the way ?’ 

‘Yes, just that; to kidnap him—a monstrous supposition, of 
course; but then, is not everything in this matter monstrous?’ 

‘ That is true, Mr. Signet. There is only one thing which we 
are absolutely certain can never have happened.’ 

‘I am with you there, dear Miss Thurlow. You allude to Mr. 
Helston’s innocence. On that I will lay my life.’ He held out 
his hand, and Amy took it in her own and grasped it eagerly. 

‘God bless you for saying that, Mr. Signet. My brother-in- 
law is incapable of wronging a fellow-creature. Every one who 
knows him knows that; and it is a comfort to me to find 
that you—his employer—have the same opinion of him.’ 

‘I shall stand by him, my dear Miss Thurlow, never fear.’ 

This time he took her hand in both his own and pressed it 
respectfully. She had never thought she could have liked Mr. 
Signet one-half so much as she did at that moment. Whatever 
happened, she felt that she would always have a grateful remem- 
brance of his behaviour in that hour of trial. 

‘And now, my dear young lady,’ he continued, ‘ can you give 
me,any information about your brother-in-law’s mode of life—the 
least hint, however insignificant, may be of value—which may afford 
some clue to his whereabouts? I need not say that we are speaking 
together in the strictest confidence.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Signet, I have nothing totell. As you have seen 
Matthew at our home, so he always is: domestic, simple, some- 
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what reticent and self-centred, he has not, I do believe, a friend 
in the wide world—beside yourself—out of his own family 
circle.’ 

‘ Self-centred, you say,’ mused Mr. Signet; ‘then it is possible 
that he may have some engrossing thought—some secret trouble 
weighing on his mind.’ 

‘No, I think not; at least, not now. There was a time, it is 
true, when his mind was greatly occupied with a certain scientific 
invention—an application of the atmosphere to purposes of loco- 
motion.’ 

‘ Ah, an aeronaut—a visionary !’ 

‘Not at all; the notion, so far as it went, was eminently prac- 
tical ; the locomotive was a road-engine. He certainly entertained 
hopes of its turning out successfully, but of late months he has 
lost all confidence in it, and made up his mind to the disappoint- 
ment.’ 

Mr. Signet shook his head. ‘No inventor ever gives up his 
idea, far less accepts failure with resignation.’ 

‘ Matthew is quite unlike other people, Mr. Signet.’ 

The jeweller shook his head still more. ‘No doubt, my dear 
young lady, this invention has cost your brother-in-law some 
money ?’ 

‘I am sorry to say it has.’ 

‘ And his notion probably was,’ continued Mr. Signet, ‘ that if 
he had more to spend—a good deal more—the invention would 
have been perfected.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said Amy. ‘Mr. Durham would, I 
know, have been willing to risk something more 

‘Then, Mr. Helston has borrowed money of his uncle ?’ 

Amy’s face flushed to the forehead: she felt that she was in- 
discreet in thus revealing family matters; and she did not see how 
her doing so could ‘resolve the mystery of Matthew’s disappear- 
ance. 

‘I believe Mr. Durham lost some money through his confidence 
in my brother-in-law’s invention; but it was given, and without 
solicitation: it was not lent.’ 

‘I understand,’ said Mr. Signet. Then, aftera pause: ‘ Though 
to your knowledge Mr. Helston had no intimate friends in town, 
is it not possible that he might have been introduced, through 
this invention, to certain acquaintances—less scientific people 
than himself, but with more knowledge of the world? Have 
you ever heard him speak of such ?’ 

‘No. As a mechanician he was self-taught, and he did not 
care for the companionship even of those who had tastes similar 
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to his own. He restricted himself, more than any man I ever 
knew, to the society of his own family; but, oh, Mr. Signet, to 
them he was so dear, so dear! To my sister, of course, he was all 
in all. And it is so terrible to have lost him.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt, my dear young lady; but he is not lost 
yet, nor the diamonds either—only missing. Let us hope for the 
best George, is that you?’ 

Some one had just come into the house, and was passing with 
heavy tread the parlour-door. At the sound of Mr. Signet’s voice 
he knocked and entered: a tall, middle-aged man, very clean- 
shaven, with a grave but by no means a harsh look. 

‘This is a gentleman from Scotland Yard; Mr. Brail, Miss 
Thurlow. Well, George, have you any clue ?’ 

‘ Nay, sir, how should we? We have not got hold of the string 
at all yet.’ 

‘True. I can give you something, however. Here is the cab- 
man’s address who took Mr. Helston to Moor Street last night ; 
and, according to his own account, left him at Sir Charles Par- 
giter’s house. A most extraordinary statement.’ 

The gentleman from Scotland Yard gave a pitying smile. 
‘ Well, we shall want him, at all events,’ he said. 

‘Do you know anything against the man ?’ 

‘ John Rutherford,’ mused the detective; ‘no, not against the 
name ; but of course that’s nothing.’ 

‘His wife isa most excellent woman,’ put in Amy earnestly, 
‘and I believe her husband to be an honest man. I hope you are 
not going to put him in prison without proof.’ 

‘My dear Miss Thurlow,’ said the jeweller, ‘the arrest of this 
man is obviously the very first step to be taken. Think of Mr. 
Helston.’ 

It was this very reason—that she was thinking of Matthew— 
that had moved Amy to speak. Would it not distress him, if he 
were yet alive, that one in whom he had such confidence should be 
thus disgraced, without due cause, and upon hisaccount? And if he 
were dead, was it not still more incumbent on her to see that his 
keen sense of right was respected ? 

‘ Cannot some watch be kept, Mr. Signet, over John Rutherford : 
so that, if guilty, he cannot escape; while on the other hand, if 
innocent, his good name may not be injured ?’ 

The jeweller looked inquiringly at Mr. Brail, who nodded 
assent. ‘It can be done, no doubt, but it will run to money.’ 

‘ No matter: since this lady wishes it; let it be so.’ 

‘ Nay, indeed, Mr. Signet ’ pleaded Amy. 

But he stopped her with a wave of his hand. ‘That part of 
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the affair is a mere bagatelle,’ he said, ‘and not worth speaking 
about—NMr. Brail and I are now about to confer on the main matter. 
At a future time, probably very soon, we shall be glad of your 
advice and assistance; but just at first—my friend George here is 
very outspoken, Miss Thurlow—and not knowing Mr. Helston as 
we do, he might say things to wound you. It is his professional 
duty to look at what has happened from every point of view.’ 

‘I understand,’ said Amy, with an involuntary sigh, and rising 
from her seat. ‘I thank you very much, Mr. Signet, for your 
kindness and consideration. There is nothing for me to do but 
to go home—though it will not seem like home now.’ 

The thought of what must needs be happening there, if 
Matthew had not returned, and now that Mr. Barlow had gone back 
with such ill tidings, made her heart sink within her. ‘ You will 
let us know directly—immediately—that you have any certain news ; 
even if it is bad news—which God forbid—you will let us know?’ 

‘I shall communicate with you, Miss Thurlow, in any case,’ 
said Mr. Signet, pressing her hand, and leading her to the door, 
where the cab was waiting: ‘ I shall do my best in this matter, you 
may be very sure, and not only for my own sake. Keep a good 
heart, and hope for the best.’ 


The advice was good, and Amy did her best to follow it ; but it 
was very difficult. Her whole soul was by this time darkened with 
the shadow of a great fear; and yet it was so important that her 
eyes should be tearless and her voice firm when she came face to 
face, with her no news, to Sabey! 


CuarterR XXI. 
MR. GEORGE BRAIL 


Ir was on the whole very creditable to Mr. Signet’s self-restraint 
that he had shown himself so calm—nay, almost philosophic, in 
Amy Thurlow’s presence—under the immense misfortune that 
seemed to have befallen him. He was naturally a man of strong 
nerve, which his habits of business had rendered stronger ; they had 
accustomed him to deal with large sums of money, and to run 
risks with them. Moreover, his experience had not been of the 
common-place trading sort; there were secrets in his bosom—not 
disgraceful ones, but simply the accidents of his calling—which 
would have furnished materials for half a dozen writers of sensa- 
tional fiction. There were, for example, thousands of pounds’ worth 
of jewels and ornaments of the precious metals in his respectable 
establishment of which he could scarcely be said to know whether 
they were his own or not—for which, at all events, there were no 
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owners, and had not been for half a century. In old times trades- 
men’s books, like the old parish registers, were kept very loosely. 
Chance customers would drop in and leave articles of great value 
to be cleaned or repaired, without taking the trouble—so good 
was Mr, Star’s name in the world of commerce—to make arrange- 
ments for their return even by so much as leaving their address ; 
and at that time it was never asked of them. They gave their 
name, perhaps, by word of mouth; and the names were forgotten, 
and the owners of the names and of the jewels never called for 
them. They intended to ‘look in again,’ of course: in a week or 
a fortnight; but during that little space death laid them low, or 
madness took away their memory. The addresses of some of them 
were found out—for Mr. Star was an honest man—but the restitu- 
tion of their property was sometimes impossible: they had no heirs, 
nor did any one know anything about them except that they had 
lived and died. Others, again, had never, perhaps, been the real 
owners of these precious wares, and after having left them they 
feared to call again, lest the fact should have been discovered in 
the mean time, and they should be confronted with a Bow-Street 
Runner (as the Mr. Brails of that date were termed) instead of 
the conciliatory features of Mr. Star. 

Experience or recollection of these strange matters without 
doubt now assisted his surviving partner to keep his head clear, 
when this loss of no less a sum than 25,0001. first menaced him that 
winter’s morning. He had never been what is commonly called a 
speculator, but the nature of his calling had tended in that direc- 
tion. He was accustomed to the risk of loss—though not, it is true, 
of losses of this magnitude ; and, best of all, he was of a sanguine 
disposition, and thought ‘ All is not lost that’s in danger’ one of 
the best. of proverbs. Moreover, he was genuinely in love with 
Amy, and his sagacity at once perceived that this misfortune, how- 
ever ill it might turn out, afforded him an admirable opportunity 
of ingratiating himself with her. And he had taken full advantage 
of it. He had (with certain exceptions, which her state of mind 
had not allowed her to observe) behaved like a gentleman in the 
matter, and also ‘like a man.’ Instead of bemoaning his lost 
ducats, after the manner of Shylock, he had evinced sympathy with 
her in her domestic bereavement, and shown that his heart was not 
altogether in his gold, as she had, perhaps, been led to imagine. 
Above all, he had established a confidential relation between himself 
and Amy, which, he flattered himself, he knew how to improve 
with occasion. 

But all this had cost him no little effort. When the news had 
reached him that Matthew Helston had not been to Paulet Street 
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that morning (which was known to the people in the house by 
a certain tell-tale dial, which Matthew was wont to set at the 
moment of his departure, so carefully was every contingency in 
connection with the parure arranged for), the shock had been 
considerable; for, from his knowledge of the man, he knew that 
something had gone very much amiss to prevent the performance 
of his duty; and the sight of that empty space in the safe, 
which should have been occupied by the diamonds, had well-nigh 
stunned him. Mr. Signet was a ‘warm’ man, but the loss of 
25,0001. is calculated to diminish the caloric in most people. 
And there was no doubt, supposing that the jewels did not turn 
up, that he would be answerable for them to the whole amount. 

As he closed the door upon Amy Thurlow the smile flitted 
from the jeweller’s face and left it very grave. Still, there was 
nothing despondent or unmanly in it, nor in the tone in which 
he addressed the detective when he rejoined him in the parlour. 

‘ This is the tightest place, George, we have yet been in,’ he 
said; for Mr. Brail and he had done a good deal of business 
together in their time. ‘The forfeit I shall have to pay, if these 
jewels are really gone, is something enormous.’ 

‘ That is, if your man has taken them,’ observed Mr. Brail. 

‘Or been taken with them,’ answered the jeweller; ‘which 
it is don’t matter a dump: Lady Pargiter takes his receipt, and 
from that moment, whatever happens, I become responsible.’ 

‘You mean his receipt when he comes away from Moor Street 
with them ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Are the diamonds so large as to be recognisable out of their 
setting ?’ 

‘I doubt it. There are several very fine ones; but I have 
a drawing of the whole parure, if you would like to see it.’ 

Mr. Brail nodded indifferently, as much as to say, ‘That can 
wait,’ and made certain entries in his pocket-book. 

‘ Now asto Mr. Helston himself, Mr. Signet : what is he like ?’ 

‘He is of middle height, and looks of middle age, though he is 
much younger; has brown curling hair; is of stoutish build—no, 
it must be that he seems to be so from his slow movements. 
I remember he told me his weight F 

‘Can you let me have his photo?’ putin Mr. Brail. ‘That will 
save a world of time.’ 

‘I can get it for you, no doubt,’ said Mr. Signet ; and he made 
a mental memorandum that he would apply in person to Miss 
Amy Thurlow for it. ‘It will be copied and distributed, I sup- 
pose?’ he said, : 
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* Yes, at the police-stations and elsewhere.’ Then, perceiving 
his employer to wince a little (for it had just struck him that it 
was scarcely a delicate thing to ask Miss Thurlow for a picture of 
her brother-in-law, to be published in the ‘ Hue and Cry ’), he added, 
‘ Not necessarily for the apprehension of the gentleman, of course, 
but for his personal identification, if he turns out to have come to 
grief.’ 

‘I understand,’ said Mr. Signet. ‘ It is my own firm conviction, 
George, that this man is innocent.’ 

He really did think so, as well as having 25,000 reasons to cor- 
roborate that opinion. 

‘ Just so, sir,’ said Mr. Brail coolly. ‘It will be as well, how- 
ever—will it not ?—to watch his house.’ 

Here was another embarrassment. Under ordinary circum~ 
stances Mr. Signet would, of course, have said ‘ Yes;’ but it was 
not a chivalrous thing to do to surround the abode of his lady- 
love with policemen. 

‘You must take your own way, George, as to details,’ he 
answered curtly. 

‘ You have no sort of suspicion, I conclude, sir, as to any person 
being in any way connected with this matter?’ 

It was upon Mr. Signet’s lips to mention Lady Pargiter, but 
her name did not escape them. 

Nevertheless he hesitated, and perhaps Mr. Brail observed it, 
for he entered something in his notebook, which it is unlikely was 
a mere poetical idea. 3 

‘It may be the faintest breath, you see, sir,’ he continued 
coaxingly, ‘and yet worth giving voice to.’ 

‘No, there is no one, answered the jeweller. Then, after a 
pause, ‘Since you are going to set watches, George, I conclude 
Mocr Street will be under surveillance? The cabman protests, it 
seems, that he left Mr. Helston there.’ 

‘Sir Charles Pargiter’s number is 10, I believe,’ said the detec- 
tive, entering the figures in his book. 

Mr. Signet said nothing more upon that point, but he had said 
quite enough. 

‘This assistant of yours has been always quiet and regular in 
his habits since he has been with you, Mr. Signet ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ And his character at home—do you know anything of that ?’ 

‘I know, on the best authority, that he has lived a most 
domestic life.’ 

‘You say “on the best authority,” said Mr. Brail, with the 
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least quiver of a smile upon his respectable features—‘ that of his 
wife, I conclude ?’ 

‘No, not his wife: I have learnt so from his sister-in-law, the 
young lady who has just left us.’ 

‘IT am glad to hear that, Mr. Signet, because a man’s wife—I 
may say it to you, who are a bachelor—is not always the person 
best informed of her husband’s goings-on. Indeed, at the bottom 
of these sort of cases—or in nine cases out of ten of them—there 
is a woman.’ 

‘Not in this, George. I think you may eliminate that factor 
from your calculations altogether.’ 

Mr. Brail’s face fell like a barometer before a hurricane. ‘I 
am sorry to hear that, sir, he said naively. ‘When women are 
in any little matter of this kind there is always hope: they are so 
much more easy to get at than the male kind. However, we 
must do our best.’ And the detective rose and put away his note- 
book in his breast-pocket. 

‘My good Brail, you will take your own way, of course ; but it 
strikes me you are entering on this affair under a total misconcep- 
tion,’ said the jeweller gravely. * Youmust remember that not only 
the diamonds have disappeared, but this unfortunate Mr. Helston 
himself.’ 

‘Nay, that is just what I do remember, Mr. Signet. When an 
inanimate object is missing, we say it cannot have gone without 
hands—that is, somebody must needs have taken it; but when 
a man is missing, I say he cannot have gone without legs—that is, 
he is much more likely to have run away than to have been carried. 
However, we shall know more about it in a few hours.’ 


Carrer XXII. 
A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


WueEN misfortune befalls us, it is the habit of many of us to 
picture it to ourselves as the worst that. can happen ; not because 
we really. believe so, but from a vague, superstitious notion that 
thereby the worst will be averted from us. ‘ Fate has now done 
all the mischief in her power,’ we say. ‘It is the last turn of the 
rack ; whatever happens now must-be an improvement.’ It has been 
the custom of poor mortals from the earliest ages thus to attempt 
to propitiate cruel Fortune. It is no humble submission on our 
part, by any means. What we would tell her if we dared is, 
* Heaven knows, you have been hard enough upon us, and too 
hard: it is surely time to stay your pitiless hand.” 

On such persons the blow has often fallen, only, alas! to be 
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repeated while the smitten limb is yet tender, and ere the tender 
wound is healed. But while suspense endures we can use no such 
language. We dare not say, ‘ Now let Fate do her worst,’ while 
she only menaces us; we cannot reconcile ourselves to a calamity 
—far less, experience ‘the low beginnings of content ’—until it has 
absolutely occurred. 

‘The shadow on the dial proves the passing of the trial,’ says 
the poet—‘ proves the presence of the sun;’ but that is not so 
with suspense, which is the presence of the trial, and seems to 
augur the passing of the sun for evermore. And so it was with 
Sabey wher hour after hour went by and brought her no tidings of 
her husband. 

She was wretched, yet grew more so with every minute of time, 
which again seemed to bear her on towards an eternity of wretched- 
ness, that was to date from the moment she heard for certain, 
‘ Matthew is dead.’ 

Mr. Barlow, of course, brought her no news of him. He had 
seen Mr. Signet, and been received by that gentleman with a cold- 
ness that he did not understand. He himself had not on that 
occasion used his judicial manner ; he had dwelt, on the contrary, 
upon the alarm and distress of Matthew’s wife—perhaps with some 
vague sense of impressing the jeweller (should that haply have 
been necessary) with the genuineness of Helston’s disappearance. 
But Mr. Signet had received the tidings with a certain coolness 
which to Mr. Barlow had had a tinge of suspicion. He had 
exhibited very little sympathy with the family bereavement, but 
had dwelt a good deal upon the loss of the jewels. 

‘As a man of the world, sir, speaking to a man of the world,’ 
he had begun, and the nature of his remarks was such as might 
have been expected from such an exordium. He had the highest 
confidence in the integrity of Mr. Barlow’s friend, but it must be 
evident to Mr. Barlow that the coincidence of Mr. Helston’s dis- 
appearance with that of 25,000/. worth of diamonds was most 
unfortunate. No doubt all would be explained in a few hours, and 
the jewels would be found to be safe enough ; but if they were not 
so found, Mr. Barlow could hardly be astonished if unpleasant 
things were said. 

It had been Mr. Barlow’s habit, as we know, to defend Mr. 
Signet, or at all events to make light of what in his character of 
employer had seemed disagreeable to his brother-in-law in posse; 
but that visit to Paulet Street had altered his views. As a gentle- 
man learned in the law, albeit ‘ belonging to the lower branch. of 
the profession,’ he felt that he had not been treated with proper 
respect by the jeweller, though at the same time he was disposed 
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to make great allowances for his position. He did not think that 
even the risk of losing 25,000/.—if he had had it to lose—would, in 
his own case, have made him behave with churlishness or irritation ; 
but he admitted that it excused much in Mr. Signet’s tone and 
manner. He remembered that Matthew had been in his employ- 
ment but a year or two, and that in a catastrophe so tremendous 
a man was likely to forget all interests but his own, and to thrust 
forth the antenne of suspicion in all directions. But he left Mr. 
Signet’s establishment with the conviction that the jeweller was 
by no means certain that Matthew Helston—the man to whose 
sister-in-law he was engaged to be married—had not absconded 
with Lady Pargiter’s jewels, and he felt great indignation accord- 
ingly. 

To Sabey, of course, he said not a word of this. It was some- 
how a comfort to him—not only on her own account—that the 
idea that such a suspicion could be entertained by any one had 
evidently never entered her mind. If she thought of the jewels 
at all, it was only because the possessor of them had in all pro- 
bability been the cause of her husband’s misfortune; but what 
at present monopolised her thought was the misfortune itself, 
and vague but terrible speculations as to the extent of it. 

The explanations of her husband’s absence which she had 
hitherto offered to herself, or which had been suggested by others, 
were now become impossible. Since Matthew must needs be 
aware of her anxiety, nothing, she well knew, could have pre- 
vented him, save serious illness or death, from relieving it by 
this time. One chance only remained after Mr. Barlow’s return 
from Paulet Street: Matthew might have been taken ill, and 
commissioned Rutherford to inform her of the fact, which the 
cabman had omitted to do; but it was to Mr. Barlow’s credit 
that he did not encourage this faint spark of hope. He was too 
upright a man to affect to be sanguine in such a case, or to 
permit Sabey to purchase a temporary comfort for which she 
would probably have to pay a high price in subsequent disappoint- 
ment. 

The delay in Amy’s return, which seemed hopeful to poor 
Sabey, rather distressed him than otherwise upon the former’s 
account. He was not pleased to find that she had gone alone 
on such a morning to such a place as Hybla Mews; and, though 
he did not say so, Sabey perceived it. It would be too much to 
say that she resented this—for, had she not herself entertained 
the same objections ?—but it seemed hard to her that he should 
grudge the service which Amy had volunteered for Matthew’s 
sake —the last, perhaps, that she would ever do for him. There 
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was already something of the sacredness of death associated with 
her husband, and all slight of him, as well as all depreciation, was 
sacrilege. 

‘I had rather be alone till Amy comes, if you please,’ said 
Sabey quietly, almost humbly, when Mr. Barlow had made his 
report; and her face was already turned to the window, with its 
listening air again, ere he had closed the parlour-door to join 
Uncle Stephen, who had left her to herself, seeing that it was 
better so, and retired to the smoking-room. 

There was plenty of movement now in Cavendish Grove: men 
hurried Citywards with heads bowed down to meet the driving 
snow; the light carts of the tradesmen flitted noiselessly by, 
and now and then a luggage-laden cab from the railway-station, 
full of the happy faces of schoolboys, bound for home and holi- 
days. How strange it seemed to her that people should go about 
their business or their pleasure while her heart was gnawed with 
such a cruel care ! 

How keen its tooth was, and how incessant was the pain! 

Presently a cab drove up with Amy in it; she caught sight of 
her pale sad face and read its tidings in an instant. 

‘You have no news of Matthew?’ were her first words. 

‘ No, dear, none,’ answered Amy, as she embraced her sister in 
the little hall. 

‘But your no news is not good news ?’ 

‘No, it is not. Still, dear Sabey, it is not bad: not 
necessarily bad. Only sad and strange, and indeed inexplicable.’ 

Then, as they sat close together in the parlour, she told her 
what had happened: of her visit to the cabman, and how 
Rutherford had told her that Lady Pargiter had invited Matthew 
to remain in Moor Street. 

‘That is false!’ cried Sabey, just as Amy herself had cried. 
‘She is a woman without a heart.’ She said this with uncon- 
scious vehemence, using a phrase of Matthew’s own with reference 
to her ladyship. ‘ What does she care for what has happened to 
my darling, so long as her diamonds are safe ?’ 

‘But her diamonds are not safe, Sabey. Her servants say 
that Matthew left the house with the jewels as usual, whereas 
Rutherford avers——’ 

‘I believe Rutherford,’ interrupted Sabey quickly. ‘ Matt 
always had confidence in Rutherford.’ 

Amy knew not what to answer to this illogical remark ; more- 
over, she was in doubt upon the point herself; so she went on with 
her recital. 

Sabey hung upon her words, yet always with ear and eye 
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expectant for that which did not come—of that of which, when 
all was told, there seemed to be no hope of the coming. At the 
end she made no observation, but her shapely head drooped a little, 
and her fingers clasped one another over her lap. 

‘You must not despair, dearest,’ whispered Amy. ‘If anything 
dreadful—that is, very dreadful—had happened, it must needs 
have been known by this time. Everything will be done that can 
be done: not only by us, but by others more powerful. Mr. 
Signet will not leave a stone unturned.’ 

‘God bless him—God in Heaven bless him!’ murmured 
Sabey. 

Amy had not the heart to say what she had in her mind, that 
it was the loss of the diamonds which would set so many shoulders 
to the wheel—and Mr. Signet’s among them—rather than the 
calamity which had happened to Matthew himself. Yet she 
thought Mr. Signet had been very kind. 

‘We must have patience, Sabey, and for Matthew’s sake 
—as Mr. Signet says, it is so all-important to keep a good 
heart.’ 

To this too—as to ‘ vacant chaff well meant for grain’—Sabey 
answered nothing, but took the hand that Amy laid on hers and 
pressed it. Breakfast she could not touch, though at Amy’s request 
—and with the old argument to back it, namely, that so Matthew 
would have had it—she strove to do so. 

‘ Presently, my dear,’ she said, with a pitiful smile; but in truth 
it seemed to her that she would never eat again. 

There are some people to whom, like her, taste and appetite are 
denied; who eat to live, or say so; but to her even this excuse for 
a meal was wanting. ‘What had she now to live for?’ was the 
question she put to herself, when, as if in answer to it, the babe 
above stairs began to wail. 

Sabey rose at once. ‘Frank is here, darling, with Uncle 
Stephen. You will see him while I go to baby.’ 

It was not Sabey’s habit to call Mr. Barlow Frank, but she did 
so now to please her sister, and also because she felt that there was 
a grain of bitterness in her feelings towards him, and that she 
therefore owed him compensation. : 

There are some natures which no stress or strain of personal 
misery can ever warp from being just to others. © 

Amy found Frank and Uncle Stephen smoking the calumet of 
peace together in more than one sense. The little irritation which 
the former had aroused in the latter’s breast before starting on his 
errand had quite passed away, or was lost in the gravity of the 
common danger. For Mr. Barlow had opened his whole mind to 
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his companion as to Matthew’s case, which he considered well- 
nigh desperate. 

‘Knowing him as we do, Mr. Durham,I can conceive that 
nothing short of the very worst could have prevented his commu- 
nicating with us.’ 

~*Do you mean that he has been murdered?’ asked the old 
gentleman bluntly. 

_ §I fear he has fallen into bad hands—yes’” . . . , 
. After which they had smoked without speaking until Amy 
entered the room. 

It struck her that, though both looked very sad and grave, 
Frank’s face had more distress in it—which surprised, though it did 
not displease her. She did not understand that when we grow 
very old we have not the same capability for pain. We have 
seen so much misery in the world, even if we have not our- 
selves experienced it, that it has no longer that exceptional cha- 
racter which gives it its sharpest sting. To Uncle Stephen poor 
Sabey was no peculiar victim of Fate’s malice, but was only 
sharing the common lot. His heart bled for her and for his nephew, 
whom he dearly loved; but there was a certain cynicism, not as 
regarded them, but the general fitness or unfitness of things, 
which dulled its pain. When we have not religion to console us, 
we have often philosophy. 

The two men listened to her tale with the utmost interest. 

‘This man Rutherford knows all about it,’ was. Mr. Barlow’s 
verdict. ‘ His story will not hold water for a moment.’ 

‘I don’t think you would have said so, Frank, if you had heard 
him tell it.’ 

‘It seems that everything is being done by Mr. Signet that 
can be done,’ observed Uncle Stephen. 

‘I really think so,’ assented Amy. ‘I never saw a man more 
in earnest, or, under the circumstances, more judicious and self- 
possessed. The detective to whom he has entrusted the case also 
seemed very intelligent.’ 

‘He should have got a warrant: out and the cabman in custody 
before this,’ said Mr. Barlow. - 

‘He did propose it, but it was I myself who objected to it, 
Frank. If you had heard Rutherford speak of this matter yourself, 
you would have been of my opinion ; and it isso terrible to put an 
innocent man in prison. Think what people may say of dear 
Matt himself, and how shocking it would be even to hear it.’ 

‘ And what was Mr. Signet’s view ?’ inquired Mr. Barlow, not 
without a touch of sarcasm. 

‘ Well, at first he was of the detective’s opinion, that the poor 
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man should be thrown into gaol; but afterwards he argued, with 
me, that it would be an act of injustice. Why do you smile, 
Frank ?’ 

‘At your simplicity, my darling. I think I can get at the 
back of Mr. Signet’s mind in this matter. You imagine he is 
sorry about Matthew, whom he never liked, and about Sabey, 
whom he has seen but twice in his life; and not about these 
diamonds, for the loss of which he is responsible.’ 

‘I did not say that, Frank, answered Amy quietly ; ‘I said 
that, considering the enormous stake which he himself has in this 
affair, he showed much feeling for our distress.’ 

‘If the diamonds were found, and not Matthew, however, you 
would find that he would exhibit considerable equanimity,’ ob- 
served Mr. Barlow. ‘That was my impression, at least, from my 
interview with him this morning.’ 

‘It was not mine, Frank; and indeed, unless from a kind 
motive, I don’t see why he should have given himself the trouble 
to express an interest in the matter at all.’ 

‘Of course he feels an interest in Matthew’s loss, replied Mr. 
Barlow, ‘ because the diamonds are lost with him. And as to your 
notion of his having scruples about arresting Rutherford, there is 
no * kind motive” about it. He wishes to treat him tenderly, as 
an angler treats his worm 

‘Or a lawyer treats his witness,’ put in Uncle Stephen. 

‘Just so,’ assented Mr. Barlow, unconscious of the sarcasm. 
‘So far as Rutherford’s testimony goes—that is, if it is worth any- 
thing at all—it tends to prove the diamonds are in Lady Pargiter’s 
possession, and consequently that Mr. Signet is not responsible for 
them. His object, therefore, is not to make an enemy of the man, 
but rather to induce him to stick to his text.’ 

‘If the effect of a legal education is to induce such a want of 
charity as that speech exhibits, Frank,’ said Amy with emphasis, 
‘then I am glad I am not a lawyer.’ 

And, with a remark that Sabey had been already left alone too 
long, she quitted the room. 


( To be continued.) 
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Drury Lane—the Grand National Theatre, as it has been often 
called since the time of Sheridan—has undergone curious experi- 
ences and known many strange tenants. In the year 1847 the 
management was assumed by a very eccentric and even grotesque 
creature. It would be unfair to dismiss him as a mere charlatan ; 
however empirical his proceedings, he was bis own chief dupe, and 
he harmed few but himself; moreover, there was genuine good 
in the man. He was crazily vain, very ignorant, extravagant, dis- 
orderly, tawdry, and vulgar; but he was open-handed as he was 
open-hearted ; he was humane ; he was ingenious after a fashion ; he 
was enterprising beyond all reasonable bounds; he possessed much 
natural wit and a strong sense of humour; and he was animated 
by an enthusiasm unquestionably genuine, for all its comical 
and cracked-brained modes of expression. His name—it cannot 
yet be forgotten—was Louis George Jullien. 

His origin was obscure enough, and little seems ever to have 
been known of his early history. It was understood, however, 
that as a youth he had served creditably in the French navy, and 
had even been present at the battle of Navarino. He first ap- 
peared in England soon after the introduction here in 1838 of 
‘Concerts 4 la Musard’ at the Lyceum Theatre. In 1839, Mr. 
Eliason was conducting ‘Concerts d’Hiver’ at Drury Lane, and 
M. Jullien was rendering him some assistance as a soloist, per- 
forming now on his piccolo, imitating the notes of a bird in his 
own ‘ Rossignol Waltz,’ now on the clarichord, a new brass-valved 
instrument, which he was the first to introduce into this country, 
and which our military bands have since much affected. Presently 
he succeeded Eliason as conductor. He was by no means the 
absolute originator of Promenade Concerts, but they assuredly 
obtained at his hands extraordinary development. If he did not 
create, he greatly promoted, a taste for entertainments of this 
class in England, and was active in supplying what he had helped to 
become almost a public necessity. A certain redeeming leaven of 
good music always figured in his programmes ; but he relied mainly 
upon the attractiveness of his own amazing performances. He 
had assembled an orchestra of special force ; the best instrumental- 
ists of the time found profit in joining his band and submitting 
to be ruled by his baton. He possessed a certain instinct for new 
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effects and combinations of sound, and delighted in orchestral up- 
roar of a prodigious sort. He was happy indeed when he could 
astound and deafen his audience by the thunderous din of his 
drums or the obstreperous blasts of his trumpets. How far he 
was really responsible for the effusions, compositions, and compila- 
tions that bore his name, may be questioned ; for some little time, 
he concealed his own connection with them, attributing them to a 
supposititious German musician styled ‘ Roch-Albert.’ He was 
without. doubt, however, inventive in the matter of tune, and was 
fertile in musical designs, however incompetent to execute these 
completely; while from his position he could readily obtain help 
in the full scoring of his pianoforte sketches, in strengthening his 
treatment of his themes, and in correcting any of the errors in 
harmony to which his sciolism rendered him very prone. As Mr. 
Chorley has written of him: ‘ Year by year his Quadrilles grew 
more and more elaborate, aspiring, and tremendous. Avalanches, 
fires at sea, earthquakes, storms, sacks of towns, explosions in 
citadels—all melting off into some thunder of hilarity, loyalty, 
or thanksgiving at the close—were there.’ Military bands 
marched into a lofty orchestra to give the semblance of troops 
mounting to an assault; a garden-roller was dragged over sheets of 
iron covering the hollows above the proscenium, to simulate the 
roar of heaven’s artillery ; pans of red fire were lighted at intervals, 
so that, while the sense of hearing was assailed by the strangest 
clangour and hubbub, the faculties of eyes and of nose might be 
no less amazed by the flash and glare and the pungent fumes of 
nitrate of strontian. M. Jullien increased his musical effects by 
means of the most absurd recruits. 

He had won for himself popularity, however; for some while 
he prospered greatly. The world laughed at him but applanded 
too, and paid him handsomely for the entertainment he afforded. 
From time to time he had been an occupant of Drury Lane, but 
rather as a lodger than as regular lessee. His seasons had usually 
lasted a few weeks only. He now resolved upon a more permanent 
tenancy of the theatre ; he proposed to hold it for a long term of 
years. . Noble ambitions fired him; he was moved to something 
like self-deification ; he viewed himself as a sort of saviour of 
musical and dramatic society. He planned to uphold and restore 
Shakespeare and the legitimate drama, and accordingly addressed 
himself to its more prominent exponents at that date—Mr. Mac- 
ready and Miss Faucit, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Mr. G. V. 
Brooke and others—offering them engagements upon liberal terms. 
These negotiations or attempts at negotiation were without result, 
however. Apparently the national drama declined to be benefited 
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by a foreign impresario. M. Jullien was not to be discouraged. 
He brushed away all thought of the national drama; and deter- 
mined to devote himself instead to the establishment of national 
opera, or rather to the performance of opera in English upon a 
scale of unprecedented completeness and splendour. 

Jullien was known in Paris chiefly as a leader of dance music 
at the Tivoli Gardens. Parisian critics professed to be much 
amused at the notion of such a man being accepted in England as 
though he were a Beethoven; but in this view of the case there 
was perhaps as much of Parisian ignorance and credulity as of 
English folly and absurdity. Indeed, no such preposterous opinion 
of Jullien ever prevailed in England. But his ambition to found 
English Grand Opera was deemed in Paris reasonable enough. It 
was thought that a Frenchman might properly look to achieve 
success in that direction. Jullien secured as his leading soprano 
Madame Dorus Gras, a delightful singer, although her triumphs 
belonged a little to the past. She was the original Alice in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert le Diable’ upon its first production in 1831, 
and she knew scarcely a word of English. And he engaged 
as the conductor of his orchestra the famous Hector Berlioz. 
Further, the manager had provided himself with what M. Berlioz 
has described as ‘un aimable orchestre, un cheeur du premier 
ordre, une assez convenable collection de chanteurs.’ In Mr. 
Sims Reeves an English tenor had been found such as England 
had not known since the palmy times of Braham. Among the 
other artists engaged were Miss Birch, a soprano who had won the 
heartiest applause in oratorios at Exeter Hall, and who was now 
to tread the lyric stage almost for the first time ; Miss Miran, an 
admirable contralto; Mr. and Mrs. Weiss; Mr. Whitworth, an 
excellent baritone ; Mrs. Lea, formerly Miss Susan Hobbs, a light 
soprano, and her husband, a tolerable basso; Mr. Gregg, a pupil 
of Herr Staudigl’s, and Mr. Santiago, a rather voiceless second tenor, 
&c. The season commenced on December 6, 1847, with a fine 
performance in English of Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor.’ The 
conventionalisms of the Italian stage were disregarded; the 
characters no longer appeared in dresses of a vaguely Vandyck 
sort of pattern; for the first time they were attired with regard to 
the intentions of the novelist, in picturesque costumes of the time 
of William III. The success of the representation seemed beyond 
all question. Mr. Reeves was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. He had appeared before upon the scene in his youth 
under Macready’s management, when ‘ Acis and Galatea’ had been 
presented as an operatic spectacle, and when Pacini’s indifferent 
opera of ‘Sappho’ had been produced for Clara Novello; but he 
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had since studied arduously in Italy, and as a leading dramatic 
tenor he was new to the public. He was forthwith conceded that 
foremost position in general regard which he has continued to 
enjoy during so many years. 

Of Berlioz and his music little was known in England; there 
prevailed, however, a general notion that he was famous in France 
as an orchestral conductor, as a keen and caustic musical critic, 
and as a composer addicted to rather fantastic and exotic effects. 
In truth, his career in Paris had been far from successful. He had 
endured great privations; he had nearly starved; he had written 
musical criticisms for his livelihood, because as a musician he 
could not secure audience of the public; he had sung in the chorus 
at a salary of fifty francs per month at the Théatre de Nouveautés, 
where vaudevilles and comic operas on a limited scale were pre- 
sented ; he had been willing to accept an engagement as ‘ premiére 
ou seconde flite’ in an orchestra at New York, Mexico, Sydney, 
China, Caleutta—he cared not where; he had been slighted and 
contumeliously treated by the Conservatoire ; he could not obtain 
the execution of his works; when the opportunity came, he had 
been affronted by the neglect or the indifference of the public; 
his opera of ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ had been hissed off the stage of 
the Académie ; promised the post of musical director of the Grand 
Opera, the management had broken faith with him: clearly, the 
usual fate of a prophet in his own country had befallen him; he 
had been baffled, vexed, neglected, humiliated. The offers of 
Jullien were very welcome to him; England seemed for the 
moment a veritable land of promise. Forbidden to conduct 
Grand Operas in Paris, he would conduct Grand Operas in London. 

It was the misfortune of Berlioz to be in advance of his age. 
The time was not ripe for him. He was the precursor and proto- 
plast, almost it might be said the creator and first cause, of Wagner. 
Spohr in 1842 spoke of Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman ’ as ‘ somewhat 
approaching the new romantic school of Berlioz.’ Six years before, 
Schumann had written, when questions had arisen in Germany 
touching the value and intelligibility of the music of Berlioz: ‘I 
for my part understand Berlioz as clearly as the blue sky above me. 
I think there is really a new time in music coming. It must 
come. Fifty years have worked great changes, and carried us on a 
great deal further.’ Berlioz had laboured to emancipate musical 
composition from the bonds of classical tradition and prescription. 
He had sought new forms of expression and development, while 
preserving carefully what might be considered ‘les éléments con- 
stitutifs de l'art.’ He denied indignantly the charge often brought 
against him by certain French critics that he had pretended ‘a 
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faire de la musique sans mélodie.’ It was true that such a school 
existed in Germany ; ‘je l’ai’en horreur,’ he wrote in his Memoirs, 
He protested that he had always endeavoured to endow his com- 
positions with ‘ un vrai luxe mélodique,’ while admitting that by 
‘les esprits enfantins’ his melodies could not at a first glance be 
clearly perceived, because of their grand proportions; or because 
their forms were veiled by the fact of their combination with 
other melodies; or because his melodies were so unlike the 
absurdities called melodies by ‘le bas peuple musical,’ that it was 
wrong to apply the same name to such dissimilar things. And he 
maintained that the dominant qualities of his music were 
‘l’expression passionnée, l’ardeur intérieure, l’entrainement rhyth- 
mique et l’imprévu.? Without doubt, however, the method of 
Berlioz’s composition has a tendency to perplex, to fatigue, and to 
dissatisfy. There is enchantment in his scores, but there is disen- 
chantment too; he could delight, but, none the less, he could 
distress. Spohr censured him for his ‘ eternally speculating upon 
instrumental effects’ with harsh, bizarre, and repellent results, 
especially for those brought up to believe in Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. But Berlioz found curious delight in sonorous com- 
binations, in orchestras enlarged beyond all precedent. Certain of 
his works are written for at least fifteen first and as many second 
violins, ten violas, &c. For the adequate rendering of his 
‘ Requiem’ four brass bands are required—placed apart from each 
other, interchanging strophes at a distance from the grand 
orchestra and the masses of the chorus. In his ‘Te Deum’ the 
organ at one end of the church is supposed to converse with the 
orchestra and two choruses at the other end, while midway a third 
chorus is placed singing in unison and representing in effect ‘le 
peuple qui prend part de temps en temps 4 ce vaste concert 
religieux.’ In his operas the voices are considered as of less worth 
than the instruments: the singers, indeed, are subjected to much 
harassing and hampering. Inventiveness, whether of theme or of 
treatment, he certainly did not lack; but he held that there was 
vulgarity in the manifestation of tune, or he dreaded lest accusa- 
tion in that respect should be brought against him. He was one 
of those musical infanticides who, having given birth to a melody, 
seek at once to stifle their offspring or to render it unrecognis- 
able by enwrapping it in cumbrous instrumentation. Fear of 
being deemed commonplace because intelligible, impelled him to 
be vague, coufused, incomprehensible. He thought that clouds 
were indispensable to divinities ; but forgot that a cloud might be 
a cloud and nothing more: uninspired, unillumined by a celestial 
presence. As Mr. Chorley has suggested, incompleteness of early 
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study and education and ‘a too partial delight in the last compo- 
sitions of Beethoven,’ combined with that disposition to rebel and 
resist which characterised art of every kind in France during his 
period, had induced in him a disregard of purity, simplicity and 
clearness, proportion and rhythm, as valuable qualities in a work 
of music. ‘It was his delight, in place of setting out his thoughts, 
to cover them ;’ while occasionally he used his vocalists so despotic- 
ally that they were ‘run out of breath’ by being called upon 
to catch or to snatch at certain passages beyond their fair reach, 
but which the design of the composer and the spirit instinct in 
the music required should be seized and struck off with the 
quickest and sharpest decision. 

A storm of applause greeted Berlioz as he mounted to his desk 
in the Drury Lane orchestra, and, brushing away the matted mane of 
hair that was apt to fall over his handsome clear-cut face, so keen 
and cynical of expression, he outstretched his baton and prepared 
to lead his fine strong band on to victorious results. To sucha 
body of musicians, so conducted, Donizetti’s simple score was but 
child’s play. Berlioz forthwith proved himself a conductor of the 
first class: among his contemporaries Michael Costa only was 
comparable with him. But he soon discovered the disadvantages 
of his new position. He had been accustomed to contemplate the 
Académie of Paris with its two centuries of operas at command ; 
Jullien, ‘en sa qualité incontestable et incontestée de fou,’ had 
attempted to found Grand Opera in England, ‘ oubliant seulement 
le répertoire !’ Commencing with the hackneyed ‘ Lucia,’ he had 
nothing ready to take its place. A new opera by Balfe was in 
preparation, but as yet could not be produced. The expenditure 
was on the most lavish scale; the possibilities of profit had been 
left out of the impresario’s calculations. His adventure could 
not succeed. His expenses were some 400/. nightly ; his receipts 
never reached that amount; sometimes fell, indeed, to 50). 
Meanwhile in other respects the system of management was of the 
most erratic and anarchical sort. 

Balfe’s opera was the ‘Maid of Honour,’ a resetting of the 
well-known story of Flotow’s ‘ Martha.’ Mr. Fitzball, who was 
responsible for the English libretto, has recorded the manner of 
rehearsing the work. There were six stage-managers, including 
an antiquary, a caricaturist, a silent mysterious man in green 
spectacles, and a comic gentleman who chiefly employed himself 
in pretending to swallow oranges whole for the amusement of the 
corps de ballet. The opera was to be larded with spectacle. Two 
hundred soldiers, wholly unacquainted with the duties they were 
required to discharge, crowded the stage. There was no room left 
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for the entrance of Miss Birch, the prima-donna; it was almost 
necessary for her to mount to the scene through a trap-door. The 
confusion was dire. The stage-managers all talked at once, giving 
contrary directions at the top of their voices. Things had come to 
. adead lock. Balfe, supervising the rehearsal, was in despair: in 
vain had he tapped and beaten and bruised his grand piano, 
endeavouring to obtain silence and attention and order. All was 
turmoil, vexation, entanglement. Some one called for the author. 
The cry was taken up in turn by the composer, the stage-managers, 
the singers, band, chorus, carpenters, soldiers, and supernumeraries. 
Fitzball writes: ‘It was the first time I had the honour to be so 
universally called for on the stage. . . . I stood a little apart, 
shivering. . . . Frightened out of my wits, I ventured at last to 
suggest that if the vocal parts of the opera were rehearsed at one 
time, and the operations of the military with their iron heels at 
another, it would probably be to the advantage of both.’ The 
proposition was carried unanimously; the soldiers retired, the 
singers advanced, and the rehearsal proceeded under more favour- 
able conditions. Balfe held that the ‘Maid of Honour’ was his 
most finished performance. It was well received by the audience, 
and Mr. Reeves’s singing of the ballad ‘In this old chair’ was 
greatly applauded. The opera, however, did not replenish tie 
empty treasury of Drury Lane. 

Jullien, as Berlioz relates, addressed himself seriously to his 
conductor: ‘There is but one thing to do. We must produce 
“ Robert le Diable” next Wednesday. We have six days to do it 
in.’ *‘ And we'll rest on the seventh day,’ said Berlioz, rather pro- 
fanely. But there was no English version of the opera; the music 
had not been copied; the theatre did not possess the indispensable 
scenery and costumes; the singers were unprepared; the chorus 
did not know the music. Interrogated upon these points, Jullien, 
still ‘en sa qualité incontestable et incontestée de fou,’ confessed : 
‘Non! non! non! on ne sait rien; je n’ai rien, mais il le faut ; 
Berlioz ‘ garda son sérieux ; il vit que le pauvre homme perdait la 
téte, ou plutét qu'il avait perdue: au moins, sil n’eit perdu que 
cela!’ Of necessity the project was abandoned; and in lieu of 
‘ Robert le Diable,’ ‘ Linda di Chamouni’ was produced, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Lea, Miss Miran, Mr. Gregg, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Santiago 
in the chief characters. At the first rehearsal the music was not 
forthcoming! The instrumentalists sat before their empty desks, 
The ‘chef du bureau de copie’ was summoned. He had received 
no orders to provide the music for the orchestra! The rehearsal 
terminated ridiculously. 

Jullien, at the end of his resources, and with ruin confronting 
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him, assembled a committee of advisers, and sought counsel col- 
lectively of Berlioz, Sir Henry Bishop, Sir George Smart, Mr. 
Planché, Mr. Gye, and Mr. Maretzek, the chorus-master. ‘The 
manager revealed his embarrassed condition, and proceeded to 
discuss future arrangements. He mentioned many operas he » 
desired to produce, and among them the ‘ Iphigénie en Tauride’ of 
Gluck. ‘ Les directeurs de Londres,’ notes Berlioz, ‘ annoncent tous 
les ans cet ouvrage et ne le donnent jamais.’ The committee, 
Berlioz excepted, knew nothing of the opera. Berlioz was called 
upon for some account of it. He explained that ‘ Iphigénie en 
Tauride’ was an opera by Gluck in four acts; that the characters 
were Orestes, baritone, Pylades, tenor, Thoas, bass, Iphigénie, 
soprano, and Diana, mezzo-soprano; that the costumes were of a 
simple kind, the Scythians and their king Thoas being ragged 
barbarians upon the banks of the Biack Sea; that Orestes and 
Pylades were shipwrecked Greeks ; but that Pylades reappeared in 
the fourth act wearing a helmet. ‘Il a un casque!’ Jullien 
interrupted excitedly: ‘Nous sommes sauvés! Je vais écrire & 
Paris pour commander un casque doré, entouré d’une couronne de 
perles et surmonté d’un panache de plumes d’autruche longues 
comme mon bras; et nous aurons quarante représentations ! ’ 

Of course ‘Iphigénie’ was not produced. The theatre soon 
closed, and Jullien’s effort to establish English Grand Opera 
ended in his bankruptcy. ‘ Le dieu tenor, Reeves,’ writes Berlioz, 
‘avait beaucoup ri quand on Jui parla de chanter le réle de Pylade.’ 
The conductor received but one month’s salary for his services at 
Drury Lane; in regard to the balance of the account Jullien 
remained his debtor to the last. A tender of payment was made 
to Berlioz, however, when, some years later, a turn of fortune had 
suddenly enriched Jullien. He produced handfuls of gold, bundles 
of bank-notes from his pockets, and offered them to Berlioz in 
satisfaction of his claims; proposing, moreover, to purchase at 
the price of 25,000 francs the score of his opera ‘Les Troyens.’ 
Jullien pretended, indeed, that he had been directly commissioned 
by Heaven to make the fortune of the composer. Berlioz said 
quietly, ‘ Une autre fois, mon cher Jullien, nous nous occuperons 
de cette affaire et de la mission que Dieu vous a confiée. II faut 
étre pour cela plus calme que vous n’étes ajourd’hui.’ In fact, 
Jullien was at this time stark mad. But he had greatly profited 
by certain concerts given at the Cirque in the Champs Elysées, and 
for the moment he was rich. He scandalised the public, how- 
ever, by playing the flute in an open carriage on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, and inviting the passers-by to attend his concerts. As his 
insanity became more and more pronounced, it was found necessary 
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to!¢onfine him. He died at Paris in his fiftieth year, March 14, 
1860, having inflicted severe wounds upon himself in an access of 
acute. suicidal mania. Berlioz wrote cynically on the subject: 
‘Combien y a-t-il en Europe 4 cette heure de musiciens que l’on 
prend au sérieux et qui sont aussi fous que lui!’ 

He was mad, perhaps, long before the world knew him to be 
so. It might indeed be questioned whether he was ever sane. He 
was engaged at a rehearsal when news was brought of the sudden 
death of Mendelssohn. Jullien laid down his baton, struck his 
forehead with his fist, and assumed a most tragical expression, as 
he exclaimed: ‘ Ah! this is what happens to all people of genius! 
I will never compose any more.’ But he said and did even madder 
things. During many years he pretended to have made an extra- 
ordinary discovery in acoustics. Thrusting his fingers into his ears, 
he declared that he recognised in the humming vibratory sound 
within his head a decided A natural. ‘ Un la colossal donné par 
le globe terrestre en roulant dans l’espace!’ Then whistling a 
shrill note, D or E flat or F, he would cry enthusiastically: ‘ C’est 
le la, le la véritable, le la des sphéres! Voil&d le diapason de 
Péternité!’ It was scarcely his misfortunes at Drury Lane that 
maddened him, however. He had rallied after these. He visited 
America in 1851, and gave colossal concerts there under the 
auspices of Barnum, with considerable success. He resumed his 
promenade concerts in London, appearing in turn at Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Lyceum, and 
the Grand Music Hall in the Surrey Zoological Gardens. In 1852 
he was even permitted to produce a new grand Italian opera at 
Covent Garden entitled ‘ Pietro il Grande.’ He posed for the 
moment as a sort of Brummagem Meyerbeer; oddly enough, he 
even anticipated after a fashion the theme of Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’ Etoile 
du Nord.’ 

The production of such a work at such an establishment as the 
Royal Italian Opera was amazing indeed; but intimate relations 
had long subsisted between M. Jullien and Mr. Gye, the Covent 
Garden impresario ; for some time, indeed, they had formed a sort 
of firm. Gye, a partner in his concert enterprises, had been 
Jullien’s chief assistant during the disastrous opera speculation 
at Drury Lane, and had afterwards filled the post of acting 
manager when Mr. Delafield, the brewer, entered upon that rash 
campaign at Covent Garden which involved him in a loss of nearly 
100,000/. The result, indeed, had been freely predicted by 
Jullien, who perceiving Mr. Delafield, the director, drive to the 
theatre in a splendid equipage, while Mr. Gye, the acting manager, 
followed meekly in a hansom cab, had remarked to a friend: 
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Ah! you see dat? Attendez donc! You vil see Mr. Delafield 
come in de cab and Mr. Gye ride in de carriage.’ And so it 
happened. Mr. Delafield’s career as manager concluded in the 
Bankruptcy Court, and Mr. Gye reigned in his stead with very 
prosperous results. ‘ Pietro il Grande’ enjoyed four representations, 
and then was swept away from the stage for ever. It was trashy 
to a degree; vulgar, noisy, foolish ; altogether an impudent im- 
posture. A Russian national air was rather ingeniously inserted 
in the score, and a bold imitation of the grand duet in ‘ Les 
Huguenots’ proved effective in performance; otherwise the 
opera was merely ‘ promenade’ music, more than ordinarily crude, 
coarse, inane, and cacophonous. The utmost pains had been taken 
to produce the work with honest and characteristic costumes and 
scenery ; the equipment of the opera for performance was even 
luxurious to extravagance. It could not have been more hand- 
somely treated had it been an achievement of genius instead of 
being the offspring of quackery it really was. The second act was 
devoted to a representation of the battle of Pultowa—‘ Pelt away’ 
the waggish called it—when the stage swarmed with horse and foot, 
a deafening cannonade prevailed, and the air was now heavy with 
the fumes of gunpowder, now rent by the shrieks of trumpets or the 
thunder of thumped drums. So prodigious an opera had never 
been heard before, has never been heard since. The singers 
exerted themselves to the utmost, betraying no lack of faith in 
their occupation. Signor Tamberlik appeared as Pietro, and 
Catterina was represented by Mdlle. Anna Zerr, a German singer 
possessed of exceptional compass of voice; characters called 
Rossomak and Zeinberg were undertaken by Herr Formes and 
Signor Ronconi, respectively. On the nights of the performance 
of ‘ Pietro il Grande,’ Signor Costa prudently resigned his post of 
conductor to the ‘ gifted composer,’ who was regaled by the public 
with much applause, in part amicable, in part ironical. 

It need scarcely be said that the music of Jullien and the music 
of Berlioz are not really comparable—are not, indeed, to be spoken 
of in the same breath. Yet, strange to say, an opera by Berlioz pro- 
duced a year after Jullien’s opera, upon the same stage, was 
received with far less consideration than was accorded ‘ Pietro il 
Grande.’ In 1853, Berlioz’s ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ was permitted 
one performance, and one performance only, at Covent Garden ; 
the opera has never since been repeated in England. ‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini’ was driven from the stage here as it had been driven from 
the stage upon its first production in Paris in 1838. Yet the com- 
positions of Berlioz, his ‘Harold’ and ‘Faust’ symphonies, with 
selections from his ‘Requiem’ and ‘ Triumphal Symphony,’ his 
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‘Roman Carnival’ overture, &c., had been received in England 
with great show of favour and admiration, at his concerts given 
in 1848 at Drury Lane Theatre and the Hanover Square Rooms; 
and our operatic audiences are usually tolerant enough, let the 
composer of the night be trivial as Donizetti, stridulous as Verdi, 
or tedious and torpid as Spohr. Berlioz charged ‘une bande 
d’Italiens’ with conspiring to oppose his opera and to interrupt its 
performance : ‘Ils ont crié, chuté et sifflé du commencement 4 la 
fin.” Yet of the Paris performance, fifteen years before, when the 
existence of this Italian band could not be suspected, he wrote of 
his audience: ‘On fit 4 l’ouverture un succés exagéré, et l’on siffla 
tout le reste avec un ensemble et une énergie admirables.’ In 
Paris the singers had been Madame Dorus Gras and Mdlle. 
Stoltz; MM. Serda, Derevis, Massol, and Duprez. At Covent 
Garden, Signor Tamberlik as the hero was supported by Signor 
Tagliafico, M. Zelger, Herr Formes, Madame Jullienne, and Mdlle. 
Nantier Didiée. The performance was of the most careful kind ; 
the stage appointments of the opera were quite irreproachable; the 
composer himself presided in the orchestra ; the house was crowded, 
the royal box being occupied by the Queen, Prince Albert, and the 
Duchess of Kent. The occasion, indeed, had excited the greatest 
interest in musical circles. Spohr, who was present—he had come 
over from Cassel to produce an Italian version of his oppressive 
‘ Jessonda ’—wrote of the performance: ‘There are some fine 
things in the opera of Berlioz; but scarcely has one begun to feel 
interest in it, than there comes a something so eccentric and harsh 
that all one’s pleasure is destroyed... . This it was that dis- 
pleased the London public, which was at first very favourably 
disposed towards him and received him with loud applause upon 
his entering the orchestra; but as the opera proceeded, their 
dissatisfaction increased, until at length, upon its conclusion, the 
audience burst into one general storm of hisses and whistling: a 
circumstance never known to have occurred before at the Italian 
Opera in London in presence of the Queen.’ However, it was not 
only that the music vexed and bewildered the audience, was found 
to be obscure and uncouth beyond measure, or that the singers 
were overtaxed, called upon for incessant and ungrateful effort, but 
the subject proved to be hopelessly undramatic ; the hero, as MM. 
Léon de Wailly and Auguste Barbier had treated him, could 
not attach to himself or his proceedings interest or sympathy ; and 
what was designed to be the most impressive event in the story— 
the casting of the colossal statue of Perseus, and the melting down 
of gold and silver plate, cups, saucers, and candlesticks, hurled by 
a crowd of agitated supernumeraries into the semblance of a 
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burning fiery furnace, because of the deficient supply of bronze— 
provoked extraordinary laughter. On the stage it was found 
impossible to lift this incident out of the slough of pantomimic 
associations, or to invest it with any sort of dignified verisimili- 
tude. 

Berlioz bore his defeat with exemplary fortitude; but he 
refused, as incompatible with his sense of self-respect as a French 
composer, the offer made to him by many London sympathisers 
and admirers to give in his honour a Testimonial Concert by way 
of compensation for his disappointments. He consoled himself by 
returning again and again to his score, musing over its merits and 
the injustice and blindness of men. In his Memoirs he mentions 
how he had re-read his music ‘ avec soin et la plus froide impartia- 
lité ;’ and he concludes confidently and pathetically : ‘Je ne puis 
m’empécher d’y rencontrer une variété d’idées, une verve impétueuse, 
et un éclat de coloris musical que je ne retrouverai peut-étre jamais, 
et qui méritaient un meilleur sort.’ 

DUTTON COOK. 





Che Candidature of Mr. Ladlish. 


‘Hrs name’s Davlish,’ smiled the Town Clerk of Folchester as he 
wrote down the new candidate’s name in his note-book. ‘ He’s to be 
nominated by the Vicar and by Goldie the banker, so he'll have at 
least a couple of good votes to rely on.’ 

‘ They say he’s got Lord Fasham with him too,’ remarked the 
Mayor ina low tone; ‘ but that’s rather odd, considering my Lord’s 
own cousin is in the field.’ 

‘H’m, Lady Fasham never liked her cousin, said the Town 
Clerk mysteriously. ‘My opinion is that there’s been some awful 
row between her and my Lord, for my Lord has gone up to town and 
means to stay there till after the election; but my Lady remains 
at the Hall, and it’s my belief she’s going to canvass for this young 
Davlish on purpose to spite Sir John Bobble.’ 

‘What sort of a fellow is young Davlish ?’ 

‘A quiet sort enough; I just caught sight of him last night at 
Mrs. Goldie’s party ; he sat playing whist all the evening, and did . 
not open his mouth even between the deals except to count the 
tricks he won.’ 

‘ Why, I thougkt that he spoke last night at the “ Blue Boar,”’ 
ejaculated the Mayor. 

‘No ; he was at the Goldies’ party, affirmed the Town Clerk ; 
and there the conversation ended, for the Mayor concluded he had 
been misinformed. As he left the Town Hall, however, to go and 
attend to his private business, for he was a draper, the Chief 
Magistrate of Folchester ran against an Alderman named Cripping, 
who said to him: ‘I say, I think that young Davlish is a smart 
chap; I heard him speak for two hours last night at the “Red 
Lion.” 

‘ The “ Blue Boar,” you mean?’ 

‘No, the “ Red Lion ”—in the back room, where they hold the 
Masonic meetings.’ 

‘Why, what can this mean?’ exclaimed the Mayor, astonished. 
Somebody told me this morning that Mr. Davlish spoke last night 
at the “ Blue Boar ;” now you inform me that he was at the “ Red 
Lion,” while the Town Clerk asserts that he saw him at the 
Goldies’ party, playing whist all the evening.’ 

‘They’re both wrong: I saw Mr. Davlish with my own eyes and 
heard him with my own ears at the “Red Lion,”’ cried Mr. 
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Cripping, whose ears were certainly large enough to justify the sup- 
position that they were faultless acoustic organs. 

‘ Well, it’s very strange,’ was all the' Mayor could say; and he 
continued his walk up the High Street, sniffing the breezy air of 
the morning asif there were an odour of mystery about it. 

At the corner of the Market-place he met another Alderman, 
Winks, Editor of the ‘ Folchester Bell,’ who was accompanied by 
his reporter Flimsbury. The latter looked as if he had lost his hat 
and part of his head with it. He flourished some sheets of short- 
hand notes and talked to his employer in an excited voice, while 
Winks rubbed his grey pate in perplexity. Upon sighting 
the Mayor the two journalists accosted him, and Winks cried out : 
‘I say, here’s a queer start! reports have come in to me of three 
speeches which Davlish is supposed to have delivered last night 
at the same hours and in different places.’ 

‘He can’t have been at the “ Blue Boar” or the “ Red Lion,” 
for I heard him myself in the Corn Exchange,’ ejaculated Flimsbury 
the reporter, in a voice which sounded like a cracked tin trumpet, 
so agitated was this young man. 

‘ Well, there must have been impersonation,’ opined the Mayor. 
‘TI learn on good authority that Mr. Davlish spent his evening at 
Mrs. Goldie’s party.’ 

‘ That’s impossible, for I can swear to having seen him at the 
Exchange,’ affirmed the excited Flimsbury. ‘There’s no mistaking 
such a phiz as his, once you’ve seen it.’ 

This observation struck the Mayor and the Editor as a just one. 
By way of making himself known in the town where he had 
neither kith, kin, nor local habitation, Mr. Davlish had taken the 
somewhat unusual course of sending to each elector six photo- 
graphs of himself in different postures and costumes. He was 
represented in dress-clothes, in a boating jersey, in a volunteer 

uniform, in university cap and gown, in a morning suit, and 
lastly in simple night attire, unadorned. This last portrait 
exhibited him in the act of extinguishing his bed-room candle as 
he lay between sheets, and it had occasioned some mirth in the 
town as indicating that young Davlish must be a droll fellow. 
He certainly had a very comical beardless face, with an expression 
of preternatural gravity and a pair of small eyes that twinkled 
like a weasel’s. As if to remove any prejudice which his curious 
physiognomy might cause, he had taken care to write under each of 
his photographs, in a peculiar sort of red ink, ‘ Handsome is 
as handsome does, a maxim which, if not novel, is at all events 
popular. 

These things were remembered by the Mayor, the Editor, and 
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Flimsbury the reporter, as they discussed the puzzling question at 
issue, and the conclusion to which they pointed was that Mr. 
Davlish must have spoken at the Exchange, while the two other 
Davlishes who had spouted elsewhere were impostors. But just as 
this understanding was arrived at, Mr. Davlish himself was suddenly 
seen crossing the market-place at a leisurely pace and smoking a 
cigarette. He was dressed in well-cut black clothes after his wont, 
but a peculiarity about his attire was that he wore staring red kid 
gloves. They were not reddish dogskins, but regular scarlet gloves, 
bright as a soldier’s tunic. 

The three Folchester worthies halted dumbstricken while the 
new candidate approached them, and when he was quite close, they 
lifted their hats. ‘Now we shall know the truth,’ whispered 
Winks the Editor, and he civilly addressed Mr. Davlish. ‘ Would 
you mind telling us where you spoke last night, sir? We have 
heard that you were in four places at once.’ 

‘That would be a remarkable feat,’ responded the Candidate 
with a polite smile. ‘I spoke at the Corn Exchange, and I think 
this gentleman (turning towards Flimsbury) reported me , 

‘ Quite correct,’ ejaculated the reporter. ‘ Didn’t I tell you so, 
Mr. Winks? the others were impostors, no doubt.’ 

‘Impostor is a harsh word,’ remarked the Candidate softly. 
‘Good morning, gentlemen >and he went on his way quite 
tranquilly, leaving his interlocutors open-mouthed. They would 
have liked him to show a greater interest in the mystery of his 
ubiquitousness; and they had intended to question him as to 
where he was staying, what were his opinions, whether he had 
twin brothers who were like him, and so forth; but his abrupt 
departure prevented all this. 

‘ Where is Mr. Davlish lodging ?’ inquired the Mayor, who was 
the first to recover his power of speech. 

‘At the “ Blue Boar,”’ answered Flimsbury the reporter. 

‘No, at the “ Red Lion,”’ cried Winks the Editor ; ‘ the land- 
lord told me that he had retained the whole of the first-floor 
suite.’ 

‘ Now, here’s another puzzle,’ exclaimed the Mayor, exasperated. 
‘Let us go to the “ Red Lion” and hold our tongues till we get 
there. We must find out the truth in this matter once and 
for all.’ 

The three trudged off, accordingly, in silence to the “Red Lion,” 
which stands half-way along the High Street as you go towards 
the Pig Market. On reaching this famous hosteiry they descried 
Mr. Davlish standing in the doorway and puffing at his cigarette 
just as composedly as the other Davlish whom they had met in 
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the Market Place. But the two could not be the same, for, as the 
Mayor luminously remarked, the Davlish thus spoken to would 
have had no time to reach the Pig Market without once more 
crossing his late interlocutors. Yet this new Davlish had exactly 
the same outward appearance as the other, red gloves included. 

‘Pray, sir, who are you?’ inquired Winks the Editor, apostro- 
phising the person under the doorway in a rather cheeky tone. 

‘My name is Davlish,’ replied the gentleman quietly ; ‘ who 
are you, sir?’ 

‘My name is Winks,’ replied the Editor as if he had said, 
‘ My name is Norval! and—and . . . would you mind telling me 
where you spoke last night ?’ 

‘ Why, here, at the “ Red Lion,” ’ answered the Candidate. ‘I 
speak nowhere else, unless I speak elsewhere. Somebody told me 
that I spoke last night at the “ Blue Boar” and the Exchange ; 
it’s very likely to be true.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell us, Mr. Davlish, that you can’t remember 
where you spoke ?’ 

This was the Mayor’s troubled question. 

‘ Why, I’ve just told you, here at the “ Red Lion.”’ 

‘ But you said at the “ Blue Boar.”’ 

‘I said “ possibly,”’ and the Candidate puffed his cigarette 
quite unconcernedly. 

The three wiseacres of Folchester were afraid to question him 
any further. Winks fancied that his cigarette emitted a sul- 
phurous smell; Flimsbury did not like the look of his eyes; the 
Mayor thought his red gloves supernatural. So the three, having 
bowed in an affrighted sort of way, slunk off. But when they 
stood in the middle of the Pig Market they eyed one another and 
lifted up their hands like Furst, Stanfach, and Melchthal swearing 
to liberate Switzerland. 

‘Tl find out whether a man can be in four places at once,’ 
vowed the Mayor ; and, so saying, he struck his waistcoat with his 
clenched fist and glared at a small boy who was making a mud 
pie thoughtfully in the gutter. 


About a couple of hours after this, while the Mayor was seated 
in his parlour exhausted from running all over the town with 
Winks and Flimsbury to find out whether there was one real 
Davlish or four Davlishes—a landau rumbled up to his door, and 
Lady Fasham lightly stepped out. The Mayor was at once 
summoned from his parlour to the counter, and her Ladyship 
bought of him silk, ribbons, lace, muslin, thread, needles, 
worsted, buttons, stockings, and ather light things to the tune of 
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201. or so. Then she said to him with her most flutey accent (for 
she was a showy dame whose tongue was ever musical except when 
it scolded her husband), ‘I hope, Mr. Mayor, you intend to support 
Mr. Davlish !’ 

Which Mr. Davlish, my Lady?’ asked the Mayor with a forced 
composure, for he was really very much disturbed by all that had 
happened that morning. 

‘ Why, there is but one Mr. Davlish, so far as I know,’ answered 
Lady Fasham. 

‘No, my Lady, there are four,’ replied the Mayor, who hastened 
to relate the story of the phenomenal quadruple presence on the 
previous evening. Lady Fasham looked at first incredulous, then 
laughed outright. 

‘ Somebody must have been hoaxing you, Mr. Mayor, for I can 
assure you that Mr. Davlish was not in Folchester at all yesterday 
evening. He dined at the Hall with Lord Fasham and me.’ 

‘ Well, then, there are five Davlishes!’ exclaimed the Mayor, 
nonplussed. 

‘No, you must have made some confusion of persons. Do you 
know Mr. Davlish by sight?’ 

‘Why, yes, my Lady, everybody does,’ answered the draper, 
producing six photographs from his drawer. ‘Isn’t this the 
young man? Here he is full dressed, and here he is in his bed- 
gown.’ 

Lady Fasham reddened; but confessed that these portraits 
represented the only true Mr. Davlish. Then she gave her reasons 
for wishing that this gentleman should get into Parliament sooner 
than her husband’s relative, Sir John Bobble. Sir John and my 
Lord were no longer of the same way of thinking upon Church 
matters, nor on the Eastern Question; with a great deal more to 
the same effect. On the other hand, Lady Fasham made an earnest 
plea in her protégé’s favour: ‘I am sure that he will be an honour 
to Folchester,’ concluded she. 

‘ Well, but, my Lady, it seems to me there are five of them. 
Which do you want me to vote for?’ inquired the unhappy 
Mayor. 

‘ Vote simply for “ Davlish ” and you will find it all come right 
in the end,’ said Lady Fasham with an affable smile as she with- 

drew from the shop to her landau, followed by the municipal dig- 
nitary, who bowed to her obsequiously, but with a distracted air all 
the way. ; 

The Mayor was not the only man in Folchester who was 
beginning to feel sorely puzzled and even alarmed by the multi- 
plicity of Davlishes. A rumour got abroad that there were five 
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brothers all exactly alike who were going about under one name to 
hoax the populations: anyhow, during the next few days these 
Davlishes were constantly engaged in speaking at different places 
in a strain precisely identical. The reports published of the 
speech of two Davlishes would tally point for point with those of 
the other three delivered elsewhere at the same time; and persons 
who ran from one public meeting to the other to see the five 
Davlishes with their own eyes declared that there was not a pin to 
choose between them. A notable fact about all this, however, was 
that the speeches uttered by the Davlishes were thoughtful, states- 
manlike compositions, very effectively delivered. Sir John Bobble, 
who could not speak at all, had no chance against them, and soon 
perceived that he would be ousted by his opponent—or rather by 
his five opponents. The truth is that the people of Folchester, who 
were beginning to enter into the spirit of the Davlish joke, wanted 
to see the person bearing that name elected in order to find out 
which of the five would prove to be the Simon pure. 

Well, Sir John Bobble, who did not like jokes, thought it be- 
fitting to his dignity to retire sooner than play a part in what he 
called a ‘fool’s contest.’ So on the polling day Lady Fasham’s 
candidate had practically a walk over. As soon as the state of 
the poll was announced a great crowd at once collected and sepa- 
rated itself into five currents, each streaming towards the five inns 
or hotels which the five Davlishes inhabited. Public curiosity was 
sadly disappointed, however, when cnly one single Davlish turned 
up to express his thanks on the balcony of the Town Hall. The 


others had vanished. 
‘Where’s the other four o’ you?’ roared several voices from the 


crowd. 
‘What other four?’ asked the new member, smiling with 


imperturbable coolness. 
‘Bring out your brothers,’ repeated the mob, vociferating. 
‘I have no brothers,’ answered the Candidate as if amused. 
‘Once more good evening, gentlemen, and thank you kindly.’ 
That was all that could be got out of him. He went off to 
London the same night, and would vouchsafe no explanations to a 
soul. It was naturally conjectured that four devoted friends, all good 
comedians, had helped him to prosecute his extraordinarily novel 
canvass; but no avowal of his own ever ratified this guess. The 
only certain thing about the method was that the trick—odd as it 
was—had been crowned with a perfect success. 
E. C, GRENVILLE-MURRAY, 
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A rew miles to the south of Derby lies the quaint old town of 
Melbourne. It does not appear to have many visitors, and indeed 
the hotel accommodation would not seem to point it out as any 
great centre of attraction. Yet it is not only beautiful, but full 
of historical associations. From Melbourne the prosperous city 
in Australia takes its name, and from it the amiable, scholarly 
Minister who filled so conspicuous a place in the political arena 





Melton Mowbray. 


of the first half of the present century derived his title. Within 
a few hundred paces of the church, here shown, is Melbourne 
Hall; and though Lord Melbourne had other estates, this was 
for long his favourite one, and the quiet secluded mansion has, 
perhaps, occupied a fair share of importance in English history. 
Lord Melbourne was the philosopher and friend to the present 
oceupant of the throne, and if, indeed, as has been said from a 
quarter that cannot be gainsaid, also the guide, it must be admitted 
that no gurer or safer guide could have been found. He was intended 
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for a profession, and studied at Eton and Cambridge ; but his elder 
brother, Mr. Peniston Lamb, died, and left him the unexpected 
heir to large estates. In Melbourne he used to live at times, 
though Brockett, in Herts, a much more imposing residence, was his 
principal abode; but the almost evergreen Dutch gardens, the 
quiet river, and the water-mill at Melbourne were more attractive 
to him, and probably Brockett was only preferred because it placed 
him nearer to his duties. Lord Melbourne hardly occupies the 
place in history yet that is his due. We often hear of his 
negligent ways in the society he mixed with, and of manners that 
might betoken indolence; but there were few more painstaking 
men in England. He always strove to rise above party and to act 
an honest course, and gained the admiration of Fox and Brougham. 
Indeed, he and Canning and Huskisson were very generally in 
concert; and when he was in power with Lord Grey, he passed a great 
number of useful, statesmanlike measures, that bear their fruits 
even to the present day. During his term of office, slavery was 
abolished, as was also the commercial monopoly of the East India 
Company. In 1834 the growing evils of pauperism were kept in 
check by the new Poor-law which Dickens attacked in ‘ Oliver 
Twist ;’ and, as Dr. Green has said in his ‘ History of the English 
People,’ the Municipal Corporation Act restored to the inhabitants 
of towns the rights of self-government of which they had been 
deprived since the fourteenth century. The surroundings of 
Melbourne Hall are exceedingly pleasant, and just such as might 
have delighted its owner. There is by the church a thoroughly 
rustic water-mill, which it would be a vandalism to disturb; and 
though from the village, whence the back of the Hall is seen, the house 
only appears like a huge pile of farm buildings, a walk to the 
front will show a perfect example of the Dutch mansion that pre- 
vailed in the reign of the third William, with the trim beds, and 
a park beyond. 

The church at Melbourne is very grand, perhaps it is one of the 
finest Norman parish churches in England ; and though money has 
been laid out on its restoration, fortunately this has not been on a 
sufficiently extensive scale to interfere with its original interest. 
There is a double triforium, as there is at St. John’s, Chester, 
Waltham, Durham, and other buildings; but this at Melbourne is 
especially grand and imposing, and the work is in perfect preserva- 
tion. In some respects it bears a resemblance to the early masonry 
we find in the northern parts of France. Melbourne and many large 


‘estates were granted to the earldom of Lancaster, and remained for 


centuries in the family. Among these was Wichnor manor, that was 
granted to Sir P. de Somerville under penalties and forfeitures that 
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probably were not onerous. He was required to present a flitch of the 
finest bacon to any married couple who, after having been married for 
a year and a day, were prepared to come forward and say on oath that 
they had never on a single occasion quarrelled. One is almost re- 
minded of the good old divine Paley, when he was shown an aged 
couple that had been married for forty years without a single word 
of difference, and he came to the conclusion, after observing them 
for some time, that they ‘ must have found it very slow.’ Of course 
the Dunmow tenure of the celebrated flitch is another instance of a 
similar provision. The statistics of the population of Melbourne 
between the years 1861 and 1871 show a remarkable sameness. 
Excepting where some industry has sprung up, we should hardly 
look for much change in the number of the inhabitants in the 
Derby towns, and we find, in the decade mentioned, that often two 
per cent. is quite sufficient to cover the increase or decrease ; but 
in Melbourne the census that was taken in 1861 showed 4,694 
inhabitants, and in 1871 4,693, or a decrease on the total number 
of one resident in ten years. 

Melton Mowbray will be known to every Englishman for some 
one or other of the specialities that have made it famous—Stilton 
cheese (for Melton is one of the principal markets), pork pies, and 
hunting. The oldest and largest pork-pie establishment is that of 
Mr. Evans, and he very obligingly showed it to mein full working 
order. With machinery such as he has, a large number of pies 
could be turned out in a few hours by a few hands, but he employs 
twenty-seven cooks, on an average, all the year round. Everything 
is on a wholesale scale, and the vats of pepper and the sacks 
of flour would quite astonish even a prosperous grocer. He uses 
only legs of pork ; and these are hung up, like stalactites in a vast 
cavern, during the winter season, when his principal trade is done. 
There seems to be no particular reason why Melton Mowbray 
should excel in pork pies over every other town in England, 
and probably there is nothing either in the atmosphere or sur- 
roundings to account for its pre-eminence, for pork is brought 
from Lancashire, Yorkshire, Surrey, and indeed everywhere, and 
flour and pepper come from either Liverpool or London; but, for 
all that, its supremacy is never questioned. In the same way 
Ormskirk, in Lancashire, for gingerbread, and Everton, near 
Liverpool, for toffy, hold undisturbed sway in the markets of the 
world. The church at Melton Mowbray is very noble, and quite 
an example of the fine old parish churches of England. It has 
suffered a little from the restorer, but enough of the ancient 
fabric remains to show what its old condition must have been at 
the beginning of the present century. It has been proposed on 
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very high authority indeed to have a list prepared of the various 
churches of ancient date which have not been ‘restored,’ as the 
Goths and Vandals are so fond of calling their costly and sacrile- 
gious destruction of ancient ecclesiastical buildings. This subject 
has been referred to before, and now again it is brought up, in the 
endeavour to arrive at some principle on which church restoration, 
or rather repairs, should be conducted. It may be taken as a 
canon that admits of no qualification that no old stone should be 
rubbed down so as to show a new surface; the lichens and the 


“7 


Melton Mowbray, approaching from Leicester, 


mould of time cannot be restored. If an art education were more 
common among architects, these records of the past would soon 
be valued as they should be. With silicates and good mortar, 
or sometimes cement, and a careful hand, wonderful repairs are 
possible ; and though skill and science have been at work, it may be 
hardly possible to tell that the church or castle has been touched. I 
happened to meet with some excellent remarks upon this subject 
by Mr. Johnson, an architect practising at Melton Mowbray, to 
whom was entrusted the repairs of the ancient village cross of 
Frisby on the Wreak. Speaking of Waltham Cross, he said that 
‘an attempt at its renovation rather than restoration caused 
much discussion; the plea being that, however faithfully the old 
work might be copied, it does at best but show how well we can 
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imitate the original, and affords very equivocal evidence of the 
state of the arts in the reign of Edward I.; and this argument will 
bear out in all matters of restoration. In the present day we are 
too apt to lose sight of the ancient work, and by the introduction of 
novelties to entirely destroy the character of the original. There 
is a charm about the moss-covered stones that is not appreciated 
by all architects; but the object should be, not to renew them by 
putting a fresh stone in the place of every old one that is in any 
degree mutilated, but to preserve them from further dilapidation, 





Bridge on the Wreak, Melton Mowbray. 


and to save every ancient feature that can possibly be preserved ; 
restoring such parts only when it is indispensably necessary to 
ensure the safety and durability of the structure.’ This is so well 
said, and so thoroughly covers the ground that is taken, as to 
render further remarks on the same subject unnecessary. How far 
such a system has been departed from let the meretricious parish 
churches that have met with such hard usage in every county in 
England testify. There are indeed not very many that, under the 
name of ‘ restoration,’ have not met with some damage, if not even 
destruction. I sawa short time ago a fine old church of the 
thirteenth century, formerly an abbey church. It was many years 
since I had seen it before—and then it had not been restored ; 
= 2 
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as the red-sandstone out of which it was built had rather 
crumbled away in parts, some steps were imperatively necessary 
for its protection. How far the architect may have overdone his 
work it is not necessary here to inquire, especially as the dark tint 
of the new stone did not jar with the old; but one circum- 
stance certainly jarred the feelings of any antiquary. There 
was a large oak screen of the earliest part of the eighteenth 
century, say about a century and three-quarters old, and this was 
elaborately carved in the style that Wren would have adopted, 
though it had nothing perhaps very like the work of that incom- 
parable master. Still, it was characteristic, and it was richly toned 
by the best of all colourists, Time. This was taken down and 
removed to some outbuilding, though it was so firm that it held 
together intact, and the spirited rector proposed to ask for a 
faculty to sell it to any one, and had ordered a new screen 
in its place, in the interminable fourteenth-century-revival 
style. Another instance will explain the desolation that these 
church-restorers are making in our venerable treasures. A 
new rector or vicar is appointed to his charge, and, as in one not- 
able instance I remember, this new incumbent remarked some 
very fine fourteenth-century bases partially enclosed in black-oak 
pews of the year 1695. He thoroughly believed he was the dis- 
coverer, and had the venerable pews swept away, and the bases 
entirely rechiselled and ‘ restored,’ and exposed through narrow life- 
less open benches. Surely the architecture of the time of William 
of Orange, or Marlborough, and indeed of the rise and fall of the 
first Napoleon, has associations enough! We could say to any of 
the designers, with almost the same point as the poet when he 
addressed the mummy at the British Museum :— 


Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have above ground seen some strange mutations. 
The Roman empire has begun and ended. 

New worlds have risen, we have lost old nations, 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled. 


At Melton Mowbray a very interesting discovery was made a 

_ few years ago. On the high ground on one side of the town some 
workmen found a number of beads of different sizes and materials, 
and the remains of one or two ancient knives; they also came 
across ancient pottery, and some of the specimens were perfect ; 
but they were not the kind of pitchers that they lusted after, and 
only when some savants from a distance came did: they learn their 
value—but the best examples had been broken. They found, 
however, some human skeletons, and these were pronounced, on- 
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sufficiently clear grounds to satisfy the experts, to have belonged 
to the Saxon period. The very greatest care was taken to preserve 
them, and one remarkably fine skeleton indicated a frame of great 
strength and stature, and showed also a nobly-developed skull. It 
is said there were no coffins found, and the bodies were all laid in 
regular rows from east to west, a few feet apart, the head being 
invariably towards the west ; and from this it was inferred that the 
Saxons were usually interred without coffins; but in a Cottonian 
MS. of that period is an illustration of the raising of Lazarus, and 
he certainly is in a very elaborate coffin, though in the Bayeux 
Tapestry there is a cartoon representing the burial of Edward the 
Confessor, and he is without one. The church of Melton Mowbray, 
as will be seen by the tower, is a very noble building, and perhaps is 
hardly excelled in Leicestershire. Many of its ancient features have 
escaped destruction from the restorer, and in the early part of the 
century it must have been indeed a noble pile. In this town John 
Henley was born. He was commonly known as ‘Orator Henley,’ and 
was a talented but very eccentric divine. He it was who introduced 
action into the pulpit, in place of reading the sermon in the man- 
ner of a homily. Henley’s father was the vicar of Melton Mowbray, 
and he sent his son to the free grammar school at Oakham, a richly 
endowed school founded in the time of Elizabeth, and attached to a 
hospital for the relief of the necessitous poor. This is about ten 
miles from Oakham, and the road is very beautiful. From Oakham 
he went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, and on returning to his 
native town he received the appointment of head-master to Melton 
school, and by his energy, and perhaps to some extent his eccentric 
ways, he raised it to a prosperous condition from a very languishing 
one. But Melton was not a field sufficiently large for his genius, 
and he emigrated to the metropolis, where he thought that his gifts 
of preaching would have secured for him preferment ; in this, how- 
ever, he was disappointed, and he consoled himself by discussing poli- 
tical subjects every Wednesday at his Oratory, for which a shilling 
admission was charged. The tickets were medals, and bore the stamp 
of a rising star. On the top was ‘ Ad summa,’ and below, ‘ Inveniam 
viam aut faciam.’ In his Wednesday’s harangues he inveighed very 
strongly against nearly all departments of the government and all 
rulers in general, which so delighted Pope that he gave him an 
honourable place in his ‘ Dunciad:’ he is ‘ the Zany of our age ;’ 
and through this poem he is better known to the general reader 
than in any other way. He was rather ingenious in his devices 
to fill his temple, and on one occasion, when he desired to 
address an audience of shoemakers, he advertised that he would 
show a perfectly new way to make a pair of shoes in only a few 
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minutes. The building was filled with Crispins at an early hour, 
and he duly appeared with a pair of long boots. These he made 
into shoes by simply cutting off the tops. 

William de Melton, Chancellor to Edward III.,and Archbishop 
of York, was born at Melton Mowbray, and his name often occurs 
in the annals of English history. Another very great man was a 
native of these parts, though his greatness lay in a somewhat 
different direction ; and that was Daniel Lambert. "We seem to 
have a hazy idea of this Leicestershire giant now, but if we con- 
sider his actual size we shall almost cease to wonder that his 
traditions are yet handed down with awe; for example, a man 
six feet high in good health, if of proper proportions and not re- 
duced by training, might weigh some thirteen stone, but Lambert 
weighed fifty-three, or rather more than four men of above the 
average size and weight. Two miles to the south of Melton is 
Burton Leynis, where there are mineral springs of great virtue ; 
formerly they were in such repute that a hospital for lepers 
was built close to them, and it was in its day the most celebrated 
establishment of the kind in England. It is said that this place 
was built by a general contribution throughout the kingdom. 
Now the buildings and all trace of them have perished. But a 
much more interesting place in the same direction is the small 
village of Withcote, on the borders of Leicestershire and Rutland. 
This is the place where the genuine Stilton cheese was first 
manufactured, and where it still continues to be largely made. 
The name of ‘Stilton’ is derived from the circumstance that it 
was-at Stilton, in Huntingdonshire, that the cheeses were first sold. 
The market was at the ‘ Bell Inn,’ situated on the old Roman 
Ermine Street, and before railways were introduced imto these 
parts the ancient country town was of much greater importance 
than it is at present. 

To the north-east of Melton Mowbray the country is perfectly 
delightful. The wolds are undulating hills of great beauty, and 
they contain some very noble specimens of forest-trees. In this 
district was the Abbey of Croxton, a wealthy house of the Preemon- 
stratensian order. A sad calamity is recorded of it in the time of 
Edward IIT. It was nearly consumed by fire, and directly after- 
wards a plague of frightful malignity visited it. So violently did 
this rage that literally all the canons were swept off, and the 
abbot and prior were left alone. I find in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ 
that this is considerately alluded to in a letter from the king, Edward 
III. He spoke, as was his wont, of the evil days the Abbey had 
met with in a kind, compassionate way, and alluded to the age of the 
abbot, the ravages of the fire, and after the fire the pestilence, and 
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said that, with such disorders the tithe that was always paid to 
the Crown would be cancelled for that year. Croxton Abbey is 
close to Belvoir, the noble seat of the Rutlands, and has been con- 
verted into a residence for the Rutland family. It was granted 
with its vast possessions to the Earl of Rutland, on the dissolution 
of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII., and has of course 
remained in the family ever since. 

After a delightful ramble, we returned to Melton, to our quarters 
at the ‘ Bell.’ Now, it is very probable that any resident of these 
parts will think that only the commonest and best known things are 
spoken of; but if he will consider again, he will remember that 
Englishmen know very little indeed of their own country. If our 
friend came to Chester, where this is written, he might discover a 
hundred things that, though new to him, were very familiar to old 
residents; though, indeed, the writer can answer for it that there 
are some of these latter who would rejoice to hear the remarks of 
a new visitor. Well, we arrived at the ‘ Bell, and had left every- 
thing to our host, who proved equal to the occasion. Little did he 
think that his innkeeping would be chronicled. It would have 
been rather like taking an undue advantage of the reader to have 
invited the landlord aside (or the landlady) and explained that ex- 
ceptional pains were to be taken with this particular dinner, because 
it is only things as they are that it is wished to describe. One might, 
in anticipation of a very extraordinary effort, have tempted the pro- 
vider by quoting Milton— 

He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle deeds as these, 


And he can spread thy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms, 


But we simply left an order for the dinner they might be expected 
to provide for such wayfarers as they might judge us to be. There 
were cod-fish steaks nicely browned, and served with an excellent 
sauce that seemed to be simply made of the bone which was ex- 
tracted from the fish, boiled down with the head and tail, 
flavoured with anchovy, and thickened with a little arrowroot ; 
this was succeeded by a leg of young pork stuffed and roasted to the 
minute. Two shillings and sixpence each was the moderate charge, 
anda jug of mild ale with a bottle of lemonade in it only increased 
the score by ninepence. As for the wine bill, it differed but little 
from the one. already spoken of at Ashby : and here it seems pecu- 
liarly apt to say one word about the charges for wine in hotels. Some 
old-fashioned. hotises give the British public no credit for discern- 
ment, and think that, unless ‘ you charge the price,’ customers will 
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fail to appreciate the excellence of the beverage. A very consol- 
ing doctrine, I must say, to an enterprising landlord, as he balances 
in his mind what it would be safe to charge; but as a matter of 
fact, the travelling public have now a very fair idea of what wine 
is, and what it should be, and also of its value; and if they pay 
their account, and look pleasant, it is by no means to be inferred 
that they will come again. I am almost reminded of an hotel in 
Oxford I once stayed at, where the waiters were seemingly idle, and 
one of them, with whom I entered into conversation, said things had 
changed, and he supposed the authorities had stopped students from 
dining out unless with friends, and that they were enforcing the 
regulations now much more strictly, &c. &c. But as against this 
I might urge that the account I received when I left was hardly a 
tempting example of the score one would desire to see. Two plates 
of filbert nuts for myself and friend were charged two shillings, and 
a bottle of claret—in behalf of which, as against my friend’s ver- 
dict, I will plead that it was sound—was debited against us at six 
shillings. Now, here there is a very obvious disregard of the re= 
quirements of the present day. The hotel I speak of is probably 
familiar to all my readers, and it has a demure, quiet, old-fashioned 
look, and should make a very large fortune; but the thin claret at 
six shillings, though served up well, and at its very best, was only 
the light wine that costs something under a franc a bottle in Bor- 
deaux. The secret of success in business is doubtless a large cus- 
tom, at a properly remunerative price; but if the eighteenpence 
and the two shillings and sixpence per bottle at which we all know 
good wines can be purchased are trebled and quadrupled in the 
bill, the trade can hardly be expected to flourish on the sale of these 
luxuries. Doubling is ample. 

Of course the grand attraction of Melton is the ‘ Hunt,’ and 
this would require a chapter in itself to do it justice. The town, 
as one may say, bristles over with hunting-boxes, made out of cot- 
tages or shops. A degree of comfort and privacy is given to them 
by rearrangement, and they have a quaint and generally pleasant 
appearance. Behind these are stables quite out of proportion to 
the dwelling-house, and indicating the affluence of the proprietors. 
In the hunting season, as soon as one wakens in the morning, are 
heard the pattering of many horses’ feet as the grooms lead them 
out for exercise. From five to nine horses is the average number 
in the possession of each frequenter of this place, though there are 
some who own very many more than this. It may be generally 
taken for granted that those who frequent Melton for the hunting 
are actually drawn there by the love of the sport, and not to show 
off top-boots and a red coat, Tastes differ very much even among 
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sportsmen; and, as a matter of fact, many a keen gunner, even 
though he possesses all the opportunities for indulging in a race 
after the hounds, cares but little for that excitement, and feels as 
foreign to its attractions as Horace did in regard to those whose de- 
light it was to raise the clouds of Olympic dust from the wheels of 
their chariots. But even in sports taste changes; and we might not 
be far wrong if we looked upon the chase of the wild boar and deer 
of our ancestors as living in the meets at Melton Mowbray, just as 
the billiard-table of modern houses is a refinement upon the ancient 
shuffleboard. 

Tke sport of hawking, that met with such enthusiastic ad- 
mirers in old times, would fail now to draw any list of ardent 
devotees ; it would be more the diversion of a naturalist in a 
summer holiday. The Italians can rouse themselves into a state 
of fervour upon the issues of a game that merely consists in 
suddenly showing their fingers and requiring the party to whom 
they are shown to state the numbers of the ones that are not 
doubled up; yet the game of ‘ Mora,’ as it is called, is so all-absorb- 
ing, that some disputed point leads at times to fatal results. 
There are bas-reliefs, we are told, in Italy which show certainly 
that ‘Mora’ was played at the siege of Syracuse; and they 
say there are representations of Ajax playing the game with 
Ulysses, with indications from the tableaux that victory lay with 
the latter—on whom, indeed, it is not improbable that any member 
of the Melton Hunt would have risked an uneven sum of money in a 
game requiring such watchfulness and craft. The national game 
of cricket, again, would never take root in France. Frenchmen 
say at once they do not understand it, and they do not wish to. One 
ingenious stranger, indeed, from across the Channel, is said to have 
gone back to his native country thoroughly impressed with the 
advantages that would accrue from introducing it into France for 
the more refractory of the Communist convicts. But one thing is 
certain : field sports, whatever they may be, are the life and soul of 
Englishmen, and tend enormously to improve their physique and 
health, and even to strengthen the limbs of those who are the 
descendants of Nimrods, even though they themselves may never 
have followed the chase ; as Horace aptly says— 


Est in juvencis, est in equis, patrum virtus, 
Nec imbelles progenerant aquilee columbas. 


(To be continued.) 


ALFRED RIMMER. 

















An Anecdote of YJnstinet. 


A certain Archbishop of Canterbury was accustomed, when young 
men came to him for ordination, to ask them to preach a sermon 
before him and his chaplain—not the whole of one, but a part, just 
to show that they had some notion of their future calling. Gene- 
rally speaking, this was a very embarrassing position for the can- 
didate, but on one occasion the embarrassment is said to have 
been the other way. The youth in the pulpit, addressing the 
Primate and his chaplain, thus commenced his sermon: ‘ The 
congregation before me divides itself into two parts, the Evil and 
the Good.’ ‘That will do,’ said the Archbishop hurriedly, who did 
not wish to hear further particulars. Now, as I myself am not a 
divine, I dare not use such harsh definitions. The two parts into 
which the world seems naturally to divide itself to my mind are 
these: (1) The people who don’t believe in the anecdotes of 
instinct, and (2) the people who do. That this latter class is still 
so numerous is greatly to the credit of human nature, and proves 
that simplicity is by no means expelled from the heart of man by 
civilisation, roguery, and other causes. These excellent persons 
occupy very much the same position in canine and feline affairs as 
the orthodox do with respect to theology; and their opponents 
may very well complete the parallel and be likened to the modern 
sceptics. 

For example, in old times it used to be an article of faith with 
us all that dogs preserved their masters from drowning. In youth 
we read a hundred delightful stories describing the anatomical 
intelligence with which Carlo and Neptune would seize their 
young masters ‘Tom’ and ‘Billy’ by the nape of the neck, or 
other comparatively tough portions of their bodies, and bear them 
out of deep water into shallow. A hundred illustrations—very 
highly coloured—heightened the attractions of these incidents, 
and finally Sir Edwin Landseer himself crowned the edifice of 
credulity by his famous picture of ‘A Member of the Royal 
Humane Society ’—a Newfoundland dog with a dripping child in 
his mouth. Now, the canine sceptics—my class No. 1—not only 
deny these facts, but (like the modern infidels, who, not content 
with ignoring Providence, ascribe to it malignity) assert that all 
that dogs have ever done in the water way is to help drown their 


masters. 
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They allow that they may have good intentions, but that the 
effect of their demonstrations of affection has been to beat the 
struggling swimmer down with their fore-paws, and when they 
have got him under water to keep him there. This is, of course, 
an extreme example of the ‘antagonism of creed; but, on the 
other hand, it must be owned that class No. 2 do make demands 
on human credulity in the interests of their canine clients which 
are somewhat exacting. What is more common, for instance, 
than to hear one’s neighbour at a dinner-table describe how a 
friend’s dog, having been taken by train—let us say from London 
to York—and disposed of to a new master, has found his way 
back by road to his old home? One may read such stories in 
print, of course, by the dozen; and when we do so we can close 
the volume, and our left eye, without offence to the author. 
There is no necessity imposed upon us to pretend to believe 
a word of it. But the personal assertion of our neighbour— 
a lady, perhaps, or at all events a friend of our host—is more 
difficult to deal with; politeness or the laws of hospitality require 
a certain profession of faith. We say, ‘ Dear me, how extraordi- 
nary!’ but we think, ‘That’s a whopper, my good sir, or 
madam, and I hope it’s your first.’ The story, in fact, is in- 
credible. 

A number of my readers will here remark to themselves, ‘ But 
I knew a dog who did exactly the same thing,’ though the distance, 
perhaps, may not have been so great. Forgive me, my dear 
friends, but you do not know that dog; you only know somebody 
who has told you that he knows it. The evidence of this class of 
anecdotes of instinct is precisely the same as that for the existence 
of ghosts; it is always second-hand. If the thing was really be- 
lieved—if we felt, that is, as sure that the dog came back by road 
as that he went by railway—the wonder of it would overwhelm us. 
It would be exactly as if a miracle had been enacted before our 
very eyes, in which case we should surely be always talking and 
thinking about it. For is it less than a miracle that a:dog con- 
veyed in a box for hundreds of miles should, on being let out, find 
his. way back again by what is not even the same road, but 
practically a totally new one? The advocates of credulity remark 
on this (I must say rather feebly), ‘ But consider the powers of 
smell possessed by these sagacious animals!’ To which one is 
tempted to rejoin, ‘And what a very strong smell must have 
‘attached to. the dog’s master.’ No; the smell theory will cer- 
tainly not account for such a circumstance. And I feel very sure 
of this, that if men of science credited the fact (which they don’t), 
they would never rest till they discovered the theory that did 
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account for it. Can it be supposed that a wise man would spend 
his time in discovering a star of the twelfth magnitude, ten billions 
of miles away from him, when such a problem as this dog’s saga- 
city lay under his nose—when, that is, a possibility existed of his 
discovering the miraculous sense by which the creature found its 
way from one point to another, hundreds of miles apart, without a 
voice to ask a question, or a shilling to pay for a lift in a dog-cart? 
Is it the way of men of science to be satisfied with vague generali- 
ties—such as ‘recognition of locality,’ ‘instinct for place and 
person,’ &c.—to account for such amarvel? Again, if such a secret 
was discovered, how do we know that it might not be utilised for 
human beings? and are men of science so careless of what may be 
of such vast benefit to humanity—or, at all events, to themselves 
—as to neglect such an investigation as they have done? No; 
they give no attention to the matter because they discredit it. 

For many years a similar superstition was believed in as re- 
garded pigeons; but it is now admitted that pigeons only take 
the road they know. From a great height in the air, and with 
their acute powers of vision, they can see their way for many 
miles, and the method adopted in their training is to take them 
first ten miles, then twenty, then thirty, and so on, till they know 
their way perhaps from London to Paris. But beyond that dis- 
tance they can rarely be got to go, and only a few out of many 
accomplish even that. Yet a dog, forsooth, who travels on the 
ground, is held to be endowed with infinitely greater powers. 
The proper name for such anecdotes of instinct is, in short, 
stories. 

My views upon this subject are well known, and on a certain 
wintry day I was called upon by an old friend in the army, one 
Captain Brook, invalided from the Cape, upon a matter in connec- 
tion with them. ‘I know,’ he says, ‘ you have your doubts about 
the powers of instinct ; and if you choose I can now give you an 
opportunity of testing them.’ 

The circumstances were as follows: He had gone out with his 
regiment to Ceylon with a fox-terrier, and, as often happens, the 
little creature had suffered from the heat of the climate; its hair 
had come off in great patches, and it had gone stone blind. When 
Captain Brook was ordered to the Cape (some ten months ago) he 
had left the dog with a friend in Ceylon ; and after a little while, 
falling ill himself, had returned to England. His friend had 
written to him: ‘ Poor Vic is worse than ever; she will certainly 
die if she remains here ; shall I put her out of her misery, or send 
her home by Peninsular and Oriental steamer? It will cost ten 
pounds,’ He had written back, ‘Send her,’ and had been advised 
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on the day he called upon me that the ship which was to bring 
her had arrived in the Victoria Docks. ‘ Do you believe,’ he said, 
‘that a dog stone blind will recognise its master after so long an 
absence ?’ 

‘He will, perhaps, recognise your voice,’ I said. 

‘ But. if I don’t speak to him ?’ 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘I don’t think he will.’ 

‘ Will you come and see for yourself?’ 

This I agreed to do, and I did so. 

The way to the Victoria Docks is peculiar; after driving 
through the heart of the City, you take the most objectionable 
railway journey, in the dirtiest and greasiest carriages conceivable, 
toits East-end. On both sides there are miles of miserable streets, 
without one glimpse of anything picturesque or pleasant, till sud- 
denly you find yourself in a forest of masts. 

The effect is more extraordinary than that of the woods of 
Birnam coming to Macbeth’s castle, for instead of leaves there are 
flags and sails, which on land are more unlooked-for objects. The 
flags represent every maritime nation under heaven, and many of 
them had a private significance of their own, like armorial bear- 
ings. So full of shipping were the docks themselves that from 
the train no water was to be seen, a state of affairs more embarrass- 
ing to the observer even than the position of the ‘ Ancient Mariner ’ 
in the poem :— 


Vessels, vessels all around, and not a drop to swim in. 


At the gate of the docks were sundry policemen, the chief of 
whom demanded our errand. 

‘We are come,’ said the Captain, ‘to meet a passenger by the 
Antelope, arrived to-day.’ 

‘Ay, ay; she will be “a Ditcher,”’ was the reply; by 
which, as I was subsequently informed, was meant a ship that had 
come through the Suez Canal; ‘ you'll see her flag yonder.’ 

The speaker pointed to where, amid a clump of masts, there 
was one with an antelope running at right angles from it, and 
occasionally doubling, like a hare, in the gusts of wind. We were 
starting off, when the police sergeant exclaimed: ‘Them cigars 
must be put out, gentlemen.’ 

It was a damp, blowy, wintry day, and there was snow lying 
in many places, making the objects around it still more black and 
filthy ; there was nothing out of doors, except the ends of our cigars, 
that was not dripping wét, and I don’t think we could have set 
fire to anything if we had been armed with a pine torch and a 
barrel of petroleum. 
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‘We may surely smoke on such a day as this, I ‘murmured 

piteously. 

~ ©By all manner of means, if you like it, and it is ‘abedeell of 
by your medical adviser,’ said the Sergeant cynically, ‘but not in 
the Wictoria Docks.’ 

Deprived of the solace of his tobacco, my friend, who had been 
dolorous throughout our journey, became more melancholy than 
ever. ‘I am sure that poor dog will be dead,’ he said ; ‘she was so 
ill when she started, that my friend wrote to me that it was ten to 
one against her living through the voyage.’ 

I did not say anything, because it was too late, but I had my 
own thoughts of what siaet be the character of a man who could 
thus have brought-an unoffending fellow-creature on such a day as 
that to the Victoria Docks to meet a dead dog. All that I had 
ever heard of the brutality and licentiousness of the military 
rushed into my mind. ‘The cook has got her in charge,’ con- 
tinued the Captain pathetically, ‘and has promised to take the 
greatest care of her.’ 

It was curious that this person, so sublimely selfish as regarded 
humanity, had such a tender feeling for his four-footed friend ; it 
touched me in spite of my indignation, and, reminding myself that 
there is something of good in everybody, I remarked consolingly, 
‘ Women are generally kind to animals.’ 

‘ Gracious goodness! do you suppose they have female cooks on 
board ships?’ explained my companion with great contempt. 

Being very domestic, and quite unseafaring, I had fallen into 
this error ; I did not attempt to defend it against such a pitiless 
adversary, but even the worm will turn under certain circum- 
stances, and when he presently remarked, for the third or fourth 
time, ‘I am sure that poor dog is dead,’ I answered, * Very likely,’- 
and began to whistle. 

After many dangers from cranes with curved necks, and enor- 
mous bales in their beaks, which they flourished over our heads like 
shillalehs, and from heavy trucks moving along tramways at their 
own wild will, we came upon ‘the Ditcher.? She was secured, to 
my great relief, quite close to the dock, so that we had not ‘to 
walk the plank’ (as I have read—and even written of—in the 
Spanish Main), or to climb accommodation ladders which are any- 
thing but accommodating to those who (though of dauntless 
courage) have no nerves, and (though of immense intelligence) 
have weak heads. A host of sailors, employed as usual in the 
most active manoeuvres with ropes and pulleys; as though an 
execution on the largest scale was pending, were running about 
the deck, and of one of these my companion inquired forthe cook.’ 
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Accordingly, from a dreadful cabin, apparently full of fire, 
appeared the functionary in question. Anything less like one’s 
ideal, or even one’s idea, of a man cook I never beheld; he was a 
white man, I knew, because when he wiped his forehead, which 
was steaming with perspiration, a patch of a whitey-brown colour 
marked the progress of his palm, but he looked like a black man. 
It must have been a very aggravated and protracted case of ship- 
wreck which would have induced me to eat an entrée from that 
hand; while, as to clear soup, I am convinced that the spur of 
starvation itself would never have accomplished it. 

‘Have you got a dog of mine on board?’ inquired the Captain, 
suppressing his emotion (as only military men and Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper’s Indians have the gift of doing) so that you would have 
thought he was inquiring after a hat-box. 

* Ay, and a’ strange traveller she is, sir: stone blind, poor 
creetur ; and when she came aboard with only half a coat.’ 

‘Is she better for the voyage, think you ?’ 

* Yes, sir; she’s better, ain’t she, mates?’ 

The cook appealed to three or four men who had gathered 
round us from motives of curiosity, which had evidently much 
increased when they understood the nature of our business. 

‘ Ay, ay, that she’is,’ said one. ‘She’s hearty to what she 
was ; she knows she’s got to old England.’ 

This I thought, even for the anecdotes of instinct, a little 
strong; but the interest the men obviously took in the dog was 
most noteworthy and touching. This blind, diseased creature, who 
had come on board among total strangers, had made friends with 
everybody ; and my friend, as her owner, found himself the centre 
of attraction. 

‘You'll think her fine, Captain,’ said another. ‘She does 
credit to the Antelope, she does.’ 

‘ Let me see her; this gentleman’ (he pointed disdainfully to 
me) ‘thinks she won’t know me because she can’t see me.’ 

I at once became the centre of repulsion. The sailors evidently 
took it very ill of me that I should entertain any such doubts. 
They whispered together darkly, and, as it seemed to me, in con- 
nection with some design of keel-hauling me on the spot, for 
which, in the way of ropes and pulleys, there were such abundant 
conveniences. Then the cook took us, followed by an increasing 
crowd, to his berth, which was a hole in the paddle-box. 

If our young people could only be shown such a chamber before 
they run away to sea, those who are not born idiots would certainly 
stop where they were. Ona bunk (which was the cook’s bed) in 
this unpleasant cabin lay the object of our visit ; a small, wiry- 
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looking little terrier, quite blind— indeed, it had no eyeballs—and 
with bald patches upon its skin: a spectacle very sad to contem- 
plate. At the voice of the cook, ‘ Vic, Vic, my gal !’—he cried en- 
couragingly, but with great tenderness—the poor creature wagged 
her tail, but did not rise ; her blindness had taught her prudence. 

‘She knows her way about my cabin,’ said the man; ‘ Lor 
bless yer, yes’ (he spoke of it as though it was a boudoir filled 
with articles of vertu, which a less clever dog would have destroyed 
with knocking against them) ; ‘ but the poor thing is aware as the 
door is open, you see, so doesn’t ventur.’ 

However, when he called to her again, she descended very 
slowly, and came out upon the deck, moving very carefully and 
step by step; on the right was a grating, on which the crew were 
standing, and having tried this and found it difficult to walk 
upon, she turned to the left where we two stood. It was really a 
striking scene ; the men—some dozen of them—in perfect silence, 
watching the poor creature’s movements with intense interest, and 
my friend with his eyes (with tears in them) fixed upon his dog, 
and longing to call out to her, but forbidden by the compact 
between us. 

First, in its slow, cautious manner, the dog came to me and 
smelled about me. I suppose I was not strong enough, or sweet 
enough ; but, after a brief investigation—the result of which 
delighted the spectators, who had been all along convinced that 
there was nothing about me to attract anybody—she moved on 
toward her master. Then you might literally have heard a pin 
drop. The gallant Captain, being in the height of fashion, had 
gaiters over his boots, and to them the dog at once gave her atten- 
tion. Whether it was the gaiters or the rim of her master’s 
trousers that caused the following phenomenon I could not discern, 
but suddenly the little creature raised her sightless eyes, as if in 
veritable thankfulness for the happiness vouchsafed her, and uttered 
a plaintive cry of recognition ; the next instant she was scrambling 
blindly, but passionately, up the Captain’s legs, calling us all to 
witness by barks and yelps that it was her master, and that the 
desire of her heart for many a weary month had been at last 
accomplished. 

As for Vic’s owner, he cried like a child, and, lifting the dog 
up in his arms, covered it with caresses; while the sailors, so far 
from despising his weakness, were moved to admiration, and 
openly expressed their satisfaction that their sorely-afflicted little 
friend had at last found her master and come to the end of her 
earthly troubles. 

‘And now,’ said the Captain triumphantly, as he walked 
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toward the railway station with his precious burden, ‘ you are, I 
hope, no longer a sceptic ; you will believe your own eyes.’ 

‘No doubt,’ returned I; ‘and I also believe in Vic’s nose. 
That she should have recognised you, after so many months, by 
the mere sense of smell is very remarkable. ButI don’t believe— 
and this is my quarrel with the anecdote-mongers of instinct— 
that she could have smelled you from Ceylon, or that the poor 
creature could have found her way home, even if she had had her 
eyesight, without having been booked through by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company.’ 


VOT. XLI. NO» CLXIII. 





Corbées. 


Recent historians have noticed, as a somewhat curious fact, how 
very little information concerning the condition of the lower orders 
in France during the period immediately preceding the Revolu- 
tion can. be gleaned from the literature of the time. No class of 
writers appears to have considered the subject worthy of attention. 
The titled memoir-writer, so conspicuous a personage in the literary 
history of the eighteenth century, recounts with laborious accuracy 
the minutest details of the intrigues whereby a minister was dis- 
graced or a mistress superseded ; he fills page after page with the 
description of the ceremonial at a royal christening, or the recep- 
tion of an ambassador, and can argue and quote precedents with 
all the skill of a practised lawyer in support of the right of a 
nobleman to wear his hat, or of a lady to sit down in the royal 
presence. He describes with infinite sparkle and wit the suppers 
and balls, the concerts and plays, the garden-parties and picnics, 
which constitute, in his opinion, the really important business of 
life; but of the tenants who live and labour on his estates, who 
supply the funds which enable him to make such a brilliant figure 
at court, and who pay the taxes out of which come his places and 
pensions, he makes no mention. His reticence upon the subject is 
easily explained ; he knows nothing about them. Probably not 
one in a hundred of them has he ever seen. He rarely comes 
among them, and, even when he does come for a few days, he brings 
with him a number of court friends, and endeavours with their assist- 
ance to make his life in the country as nearly as possible a facsimile 
of his life at court. Sterne, writing about the middle of the cen- 
tury, remarks upon this universal absenteeism, this complete iso- 
lation of the French nobility from their tenantry, so different from 
what he had been accustomed to see among the great English 
landowners: ‘Why are there so few palaces and gentlemen’s 
seats throughout so many delicious provinces in France ? Whence 
is it that the few remaining chateaux among them are so dis- 
mantled, so unfurnished, and in so ruinousacondition? Because, 
sir, in that country no man has any country interest to support; 
the little interest of any kind which any man has anywhere in it is 
concentrated in the court and the looks of the Grand Monarch, 
by the sunshine of whose countenance, or the clouds which pass 
across it, every Frenchma 1 lives or dies.’ 

The noble writer of memoirs considers it beneath his dignity 
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to interest himself in the concerns of beings whose place in the 
scale of creation is so far below his own, and the more ambitious 


Her business is with wars and rumours of wars, with sieges, battles, 
treaties, the founding of colonies, the extension of commerce. As 
for the philosophers and political. economists, much as they talked 
and eloquently as they wrote about the miserable condition of the 
masses, they really knew very little and cared still less about the 
subject. At no period in the history of France had the position 
of literary men been more comfortable in a pecuniary, or more re- 
spectable in a social, point of view than during the eighteenth 
century. During the reign of Louis XIV. the literature of France 
had been enriched with the masterpieces of a number of men of 
the most brilliant genius; but these men were received into the 
society of the leaders of rank and fashion, not in the character of 
friends and equals, but of protégés and dependents. During the 
regency of the Duke of Orleans the position of men of letters 
greatly improved, and throughout the latter years of the reign of 
Louis XV., and the whole of that of his successor, they were gladly 
received upon a footing of perfect equality and intimacy in the 
highest and best society in the kingdom. Occasionally, perhaps, 
some more than ordinarily scurrilous lampoon upon a minister or 
a mistress might involve a visit to the Bastile or a short exile from 
Paris; but the inconvenience was repaid by the sympathy of a 
crowd of admiring friends, and the titles of martyr and patriot. 
The numerous advantages they enjoyed were not, however, 
sufficient to prevent the philosophers from devoting all their e.er- 
gies to the work of overturning the existing state of society. An 
evening spent in the salons of a lady of rank, courted and admired 
by all, only furnished the philosopher with the materials for sneers, 
raillery, and bitter denunciations against those classes of society in 
which alone, by his own confession, he could find friendship or virtue. 
Grimm remarks that ‘J. J. Rousseau a passé sa vie 4 décrier les 
grands; ensuite il a dit quil n’avait trouvé de l’amitié et des 
vertus que parmi eux.’ The French philosopher of the eighteenth 
century, like the English Puritan of the seventeenth, 
would defy 

That which he loved most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with mince-pie, and disparage 

His best and dearest friend, plum-porridge ; 

Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the nose. 


Society in France was radically corrupt and vicious, and the 
philosophers assailed it savagely and unceasingly. But they made 
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no scruple of profiting by the corruption and adopting the vices 
which they condemned. The ‘ Leveller’ in all ages has preserved 
one distinctive trait, and this trait was strongly developed among 
the French philosophers: they cared only to level down to their 
own degree. Though they talked and wrote eloquently about na- 
tural equality and the rights of man, they had no more intention 
of admitting the lower orders to an equal political or social position 
with themselves than had the haughtiest noble ; they really cared 
no more about the peasant than did the noble; but they found 
that his woes were a theme admirably adapted for the exercise of 
a particular style of pathetic writing which was at that time - 
‘popular ; they were, therefore, anxious to make use of the peasant 
as an instrument for pulling down all the strata of society above 
their own; but having by this process themselves arrived at the 
top, they proposed to reward him for his help with some small 
portion of the spoils wrung from the Crown, the Church, and the 
nobles, and then to dismiss him to his plough, happy in the ines- 
timable blessing of living under a brand-new constitution, framed 
and administered by themselves. The writers of this school deal 
rather in vague generalities than in solid information ; and, though 
their works convey the idea that the condition of the lower orders 
was very miserable and degraded, it is not possible to glean from 
them any knowledge of details. 

A study of the dramatic literature of the age, often a very 
valuable treasury of information upon subjects of this nature, is in 
this instance equally unavailing. The characters represented are 
either personages of other ages and countries making covert 
allusions to French politics, or court ladies and gentlemen con- 
versing in a dialogue composed of the fashionable style of philo- 
sophy and the fashionable style of love-making. The only sources 
of contemporary evidence from which recent historians have been 
able to derive any materials of a reliable character are the 
records of the law courts; the official correspondence of the in- 
tendants and their subordinates ; the ‘cahiers,’ or lists of instructions 
given by the electors to their representatives in the States-General 
of 1789; and the writings of observant travellers of our own 
country. Several circumstances combined to render these sources 
of information very complete. The confusion in which all public 
business—especially all that related to taxation—was involved 
during the latter years of the monarchy, and the want of system 
and uniformity in legislation, which rendered the accurate defini- 
tion of the rights of private individuals a matter of almost insuper- 
able difficulty, had fostered a passion for litigation among men of 
all classes. Hence it follows that the records of the law courts 
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furnish an invaluable treasury of curious and interesting infor- 
mation illustrative of the manners and modes of living and 
thinking in every grade of society. The extreme jealousy with 
which the Government regarded all attempts at the independent 
administration of local affairs caused an immense quantity of 
business of the most varied and often the most trivial kinds to 
pass through the hands of its agents; and consequently the official 
correspondence of the intendants and their subordinates presents 
of itself a curiously complete picture of the manners of the age. 
The assembling of the States-General in 1789 was regarded by the 
lower orders as the infallible panacea for all the evils under which 
they groaned; and as the ‘ cahiers,’ or lists of instructions given 
by the electors to their representatives, contain a minute catalogue 
of these evils, a very clear idea of, at all events, one phase of the 
question can be obtained from the perusal of these documents. 
Lastly, we possess the results of the personal observation of several 
of our own countrymen, of whom one in particular has left upon 
record information of very great value. Arthur Young travelled 
during the years 1787—8-9 over almost the whole of France, with 
the object of inquiring into the state of agriculture in that country. 
The work in which he has recorded the results of his observations 
contains an exhaustive account of the houses, dress, food, and wages 
of the rural population ; the rent of houses and land, the prices of 
stock and produce, the rotation of crops, and the various methods 
of tillage employed in different parts of the country, and other 
matters of a similar description. The picture drawn from these 
materials is a very sad one. It exhibits the cruellest extremes of 
wretchedness among the lower orders, both in town and country, 
but more especially the latter. The French peasant in the 
eighteenth century was obliged from his earliest years to labour 
from sunrise to sunset for a wretched pittance, barely sufficient to 
procure for himself and his family the absolute necessaries of 
existence ; he was weighed down with a burden of taxation made 
doubly obnoxious by the unequal manner of its distribution; and 
he was constrained to give gratuitously to the State or to his 
wealthy landlord a considerable portion of that labour which con- 
stituted his sole means of livelihood. He was ill-housed, ill-clothed, 
ill-fed, and sunk in the deepest ignorance. But of all the accu- 
mulated burdens under which he groaned, none were more irksome 
and obnoxious than the corvées. 

The Feudal System was originally based upon the assumption that 
the land was the absolute property of the Seigneur as long as he 
was strong enough to keep it. In order to do this he was obliged 
to retain in his employ a sufficient number of fighting men to 
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repel all aggressors. To every individual member of his little army 
the lord assigned a certain portion of his land as a retaining-fee, 
in return for which the vassal was bound to follow his chieftain into 
the field when called upon. Each vassal pursued the same plan 
with his own immediate retainers ; and thus the system spread in 
ever-widening circles—every man a soldier and a landowner. In 
course of time, however, manners changed, war became the occu- 
pation of a particular class instead of, as formerly, of the whole 
community, and it was found necessary to modify the Feudal 
System accordingly: corvées, or commutations of military service 
for labour of a kind more in accordance with the altered con- 
dition of things, were, therefore, introduced. Thus, in lieu of 
vassals following their lord in his constantly recurring and pro- 
tracted wars, they readily agreed to cut and grind his corn and 
barley during his absence, or to furnish him with beasts of burden 
to carry his heavy baggage, and perform other services of a like 
nature. For atime this arrangement was felt as a relief rather 
than as a burden by the vassal, as it freed him from the necessity 
of leaving his agricultural pursuits at inopportune seasons, to 
serve in warlike expeditions, which would often be extended 
throughout the time when his presence was of the most critical 
importance at home. Another class of corvées took their origin 
from a somewhat different cause. Being the absolute owner of 
the land at a time when land constituted the only source of 
wealth, the Seigneur was, of course, the richest personage in the 
community, and, as such, undertook the execution of many 
works which required the expenditure of a large capital ; as, for 
instance, building a mill or an oven, a wine-press or a slaughter- 
house ; keeping up a ferry or a bridge, and buying or breeding a 
bull: and, of course, tenants were expected to make use of and pay 
for works undertaken in great measure for their benefit. 

In the course of two or three centuries, however, manners 
underwent another great change; and, when most of the other 
nations of Europe had yielded to the more enlightened views of 
political economy which an ever-advancing civilisation brought in 
its train, and had again commuted all the old feudal obligations 
for taxes paid in money, or an increase in the rent of land, the 
French peasant felt the retention of an antiquated system press 
with an intolerable weight upon his industry. He was compelled 
to cut and carry the crops of his rich landlord, and beheld with 
ill-concealed bitterness the consequent ruin of his own small 
harvest, the only means of subsistence for himself and his family 
during the long winter months; he was summoned to attend to 
the repair of the parish high-roads, and the most favourable season 
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for sowing his fields elapsed; or he was required to assist with his 
solitary team of oxen in the transfer of regimental baggage from 
one town to another, or in the conveyance of timber from the 
forest to the arsenal. Exactions of this kind are always inex- 
pressibly harassing to men whose livelihood depends solely upon 
the fruits of their manual labour; but, in the case of the French 
peasant, the evil was aggravated by a circumstance of a somewhat 
peculiar nature. In very many instances the land he cultivated 
was his actual property, an hereditary possession handed down to 
him from his ancestors, or the security in which he had invested 
his hardly-earned savings. His passionate fondness for landed 
property, and the incredible hardships he would undergo in order to 
its acquisition, were among the most strongly marked features of © 
his character, and it was the object of his pride and ambition to 
bring his fields into the highest state of cultivation possible with 
his limited resources. It will readily be believed that upon a man 
of this stamp, imbued, to a large extent, with the independent 
spirit of a landed proprietor, the obligation of compulsory and 
gratuitous service would press much more hardly than upon a 
mere hired labourer; and his irritation would be increased by a 
natural jealousy of the exemption from similar impositions enjoyed 
by the larger landowners, his neighbours. 

Corvées were of two kinds: particuliéres, which were due to the 
Seigneur, and publiques, which were due to the State. Of these, 
the corvées particuliéres were also of two kinds—personal and real. 
From the personal all nobles, ecclesiastics, officers ‘of justice and 
the law, physicians, bankers, and several other classes of men were 
exempt ; and those whowere liable were at liberty to pay them either 
in person or in money, at their own choice. Many attempts were 
made to exact the performance of professional services, such as 
those of physicians and notaries, as corvées, but they were 
generally successfully resisted. The real corvées, which resulted 
from the occupation of land, were payable by all alike ; members 
of the privileged classes being obliged to provide substitutes. 

Even during the period of the most perfect development of the 
system, the extent of the feudal rights is involved in a haze of uncer- 
tainty; and, after the lapse of centuries, this deepens into an 
obscurity almost impenetrable. Many causes combined to pro- 
duce this obscurity, the chief being the fact that a vast number of 
these rights had never been embodied in any written code, but 
depended merely upon the droit coutowmier, or established custom. 
An attempt had been made by Charles VII., in 1453, to ascertain 
and classify the customs; but such was the difficulty of the task 
that forty-two years elapsed before the customs of any one place were 
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verified, and the whole collection, which was called the Grand Cou- 
toumier de France, was not finished until 1619, in the reign of Louis 
XIII. The collection was even then incomplete, and the constant 
changes to which the customs were liable soon rendered it obsolete. 
Great facilities were thus afforded for extortion. It was the easiest 
thing possible to assert that any right was customary when no 
authoritative documentary evidence existed to disprove it, and 
consequently new and most anomalous claims were continually being 
put forward by the powerful but needy nobles, which the peasantry 
were unable to resist. Other elements of confusion are to be 
found in the fact that names which originally indicated perfectly 
distinct claims were in process of time applied to the same one ; 
and, in other cases, there was only so slight a difference, either in 
the occasion, the duration, or the amount of the payment, that it 
is almost impossible to draw a distinction. Again, the names of 
many rights which had become obsolete in the eighteenth century 
were used to indicate other rights of a character very different 
from the original ; and when, in addition to all this, it is considered 
that the same name was frequently applied to a very different 
right, and the same right was known by different names in 
provinces situated at some distance from one another, the difficulty 
of obtaining accurate information on the subject will be conceived. 
The bare catalogue of the names by which these rights were 
distinguished—relics as they are of an antiquated nomenclature— 
is vividly suggestive of the amount of misery which such a 
multitude of extravagant pretensions, insisted on by the upper 
classes of society, must of necessity have entailed upon the lower. 
The claims of the Seigneur were, in truth, almost without limit. 
First and foremost there was the ‘ Cens,’ or perpetual quit-rent, 
which was payable either in produce or in money. This right was 
irredeemable, and several others were ass2ssed only on lands subject 
to it; thereby making it a sort of corner-stone of the system. 
Then follows a long list of quit-rents, fines, dues, restrictions on 
mortgage, payments on the death of the lord or the tenant, on the 
sale of property and its inheritance, and the vast and indefinite 
incubus of the ‘Dimes inféodées, which were established by 
private contract, independently of the lordship of the manor. 
There were the Parciéres, or dues levied on the crops of food 
gathered on the manor lands; the Afforage, or right of selling 
beer or wine wholesale or retail; the Carpot, which consisted of a 
quarter of the vintage ; the Champart, or share of the grain; and 
the Droit de Banvin, or right of the Seigneur to sell the wine 
grown on the manor a certain time (generally a month) before any 
of the tenants. There were rights of the roads, of the rivers, of 
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the ferries, of the sinking of wells and the digging of pits; there 

was the right to keep pigeons, and the right to have rabbit- 
warrens, the right of fishing, and the right of hunting. There 
were Péages, or tolls on bridges, rivers, and roads, and the Droit 
de Leyde on merchandise brought to fairs and markets. There 
was the right of justice and the right of police. There were the 
‘ Banalités,’ or obligations to make use of the seigneurial oven, 
wine-press, slaughter-house, mill, and bull; and, behind all, loomed 
the obligation of servage, or slavery, real or personal. 

The Corvées Publiques, which were due to the State, were less 
numerous than the Corvées Particuliéres. They were principally 
confined to the building of extensive public works such as quays, 
barracks, &c., and some remuneration was generally given, though of 
so trivial an amount as to be no adequate compensation to the 
labourer for his loss of time. The State also exacted from the 
peasants and farmers the use of carts and beasts of burden for the 
carriage of the materials employed in these works, for the removal 
of troops from one garrison to another, and for the conveyance of 
timber from the forest to the arsenal. As it frequently happened 
that the oxen were overdriven and the carts overladen, damage to 
a great and sometimes an irreparable extent was done; and the 
destruction of property of such value and so indispensable in the 
pursuit of his agricultural labours consummated the ruin of the 
farmer, already impoverished by numerous other feudal exactions 
and the weight of an unequal taxation. In certain provinces, 
called Pays d’état, forced labour for State purposes was entirely 
dispensed with. These provinces retained to a large extent the 
privilege of administering their local government. The taxes were 
levied by officers appointed by the provincial estates, of which no 
functionary of the Crown could be a member. As, in most of these 
provinces, the Taille, or land tax, was real and not personal, it was 
paid alike by noble and roturier; though, even here, many cases 
of exemption occurred, and land held by a plebeian tenure paid an 
undue proportion of the amount. But in the Pays d’état the 
State corvée was unknown. The construction and maintenance of 
all public works was provided for out of the taxes and supervised 
by officers appointed by the estates. 

No one of the State corvées was in such constant use, or 
affected so large a number of persons, as the corvée des Ponts 
et Chaussées, for making and keeping in repair the high-roads. 
The practice of performing these works by means of forced labour 
was not, like the obligations due from tenants to their land- 
lords, of old standing, but was only an invention of the early 
part of the eighteenth century. Certain of the Intendants, im- 
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pressed with a sense of the great benefits which a system of good 
and easy roads must confer upon the commerce of the country, 
determined to improve those of their own provinces. For this 
purpose they called upon the inhabitants of the villages lying 
along the chief high-roads to furnish them gratuitously with a 
certain number of days’ labour. The plan, being found to answer 
all their expectations, was adopted by others of the Intendants and 
countenanced by the Government; and the peasants upon whom 
the burden fell being unable to offer any successful resistance to 
the demands made upon them, the system became general, and in 
1737 a circular of the Comptroller-General, Orry, established it 
throughout France. The rapidity with which the new system 
spread over so large an area, and the tenacity with which it kept 
its hold, in spite of numerous attempts to substitute for it less 
obnoxious expedients, was very extraordinary. Several favourable 
agents were, however, at work to assist its development. A simi- 
larity to the existing feudal services took off much of the novelty, 
which must otherwise have attracted general attention to the 
enormity of the abuse ; and the lack of political power in.the class 
upon which the whole weight of the exaction fell, combined with 
the acceptable nature of the arrangement to those more powerful 
classes which it relieved from the necessity of performing their 
fair share of an onerous public duty, enabled the Government to 
uphold it during great part of a century. 

The assessment of the Corvée des Ponts et Chaussées being en- 
tirely dependent on the will of the Intendant, was, at first, subject 
to frequent variations, according as the temper of the individual 
who held the post for the time being inclined. to lenity or rigour. 
In the course of time, however, the majority of the provinces 
adopted each a particular standard by which the assessment was 
regulated within its own jurisdiction. As, however, each province 
acted quite independently, and no attempt was made to secure 
uniformity in the standards so adopted, the consequence was that 
in hardly any two cases was the assessment alike. Thus, in one 
province, the number of days’ labour annually exacted would be 
limited to three, while, in the next, it might reach ten, or even 
twelve. In one, only those persons living within a certain distance 
of the high-road were required to attend; in another, all within 
the parish were liable. On one point, however, all the provinces 
were in perfect accord—namely, that only the very poorest were 
corvéable, while innumerable privileges of birth or wealth, trade 
or profession, gave exemption to members of the richer classes. 

The dilatory manner in which the work was performed added 
greatly to the hardships which this corvée entailed upon the un- 
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fortunate individuals who were liable to it. It frequently hap- 
pened that the construction of roads, which ought, with good man- 
agement, to have been completed in the course of four or five 
years, was’ protracted through fifteen or twenty. This was an 
inevitable consequence of the practice of carrying out the work by 
means of forced labour. As the labourer was obliged to feed and 
lodge himself at his own expense during the time he was employed 
by the State, it was, of course, impossible to withdraw him to any 
considerable distance from his home; and it was therefore neces- 
sary to parcel out the work into portions, which were assigned to 
each parish. These portions were again subdivided according to 
the number of individuals engaged, and to each was allotted the 
amount which he was required to complete. The disadvantages 
of such a system are self-evident. The increase it necessitated in 
the staff of inspectors, engineers, and other superior officers ; the 
facilities it afforded to the labourer of absenting himself from his 
duties, or of performing them in a hasty and incomplete manner ; 
and the consequent need for frequently repairing work already 
done, added enormously to the expenditure of time, labour, and 
money. 

It would have been supposed that, at all events, the funds out 
of which the large amount of skilled labour indispensable in plan- 
ning out and supervising the work was paid would have been levied 
either exclusively or in great part from those classes which enjoyed 
immunity from the obligation of unpaid labour. This, however, 
was not the case; for the tax des Ponts et Chaussées, being one of 
those whose collection was assimilated to that of the Taille, was 
almost entirely evaded by the privileged orders, the consequence 
being that the peasants, in addition to supplying gratuitously the 
requisite manual labour, paid the salaries of their superior officers, 
and furnished the materials used in the construction of the works. 
They also supplied much of the land required for the laying out of 
new roads, for it resulted from the subdivision of property among 
small holders that the greater part of such land was taken from 
peasants and small farmers; and, in consequence of the ever- 
increasing financial embarrassments of the Government, payment 
was always deferred for a considerable time, and, in many cases, 
neglected altogether. 

All these causes combined to increase the unpopularity of * The 
Corvée,’ as the Corvée des Ponts et Chaussées was called. The 
injustice of imposing the burden upon a single class of the com- 
munity; the inequality with which the assessment was made even 
in that class; and the dilatory manner in which the work was 
carried out, all combined to aggravate the hatred with which it was 
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regarded by the peasantry ; and at length attracted the notice even 
of those classes to gratify whose culpable selfishness the system was 
so long upheld. 

During the later years of the reign of Louis XV., and the whole 
of that of his successor, the outcry against it gradually increased. 
The official reports of the Intendants and sub-delegates teemed 
with complaints concerning the discontent it excited, and the 
subterfuges to which the peasants had recourse to evade their 
liability. Again and again did the murmurs of dissatisfaction 
grow so loud and threatening that many of the Intendants set 
themselves seriously to work to devise means to supply the place 
of an institution which excited such a universal ferment. But, 
in addition to the persistent opposition of the privileged orders, 
their efforts always encountered a further obstacle in the fear lest 
the Government, with its customary ill-faith in all financial 
matters, should appropriate to its own use the amount of any pe- 
cuniary commutation ; and the only result of schemes intended to 
relieve the lower classes from an oppressive burden should be to 
saddle them with an additional one. Turgot, however, at length, 
after overcoming by the force of his genius and perseverance diffi- 
culties which had foiled the well-intentioned efforts of his prede- 
cessors, effected its abolition in his province of Limousin. When, 
however, in February, 1776, relying upon his own popularity, and 
the personal and political influence of his sovereign, he promul- 
gated an edict authorising its commutation throughout the king- 
dom for a tax assessed equally on noble and non-noble jolders of 
landed property, the resistance which the measure encountered 
from the privileged orders was so vehement and persistent as to 
necessitate his dismissal. The re-establishment of the obnoxious 
institution was one of the first acts of his successor. The warning 
was too plain to be disregarded. No other minister was found bold 
enough to repeat the attempt, and the Corvée des Ponts et Chaus- 
sées was only eventually swept away with the other remains of 
antiquated feudal institutions by the irresistible torrent of ’89. 

G. A. ROGERS. 
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Kildhurm’s Dats. 


CHaptTer I. 


OLD LADY MAINWARING. 


I srg by the papers that this grand old lady is dead. She had 
passed her eighty-ninth birthday. Born in a year when Warren 
Hastings was still on his trial for high crimes and misdemeanours, 
the only child of Sir Philip Kildhurm of Kildhurm Tower, she was 
married at seventeen to Captain Frank Mainwaring, of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Navy—a man who enjoyed the distinction of being 
wounded at Trafalgar. Captain Mainwaring (knighted in 1811 
on acceding to his uncle’s estates) died in 1840; he left two sons 
and a daughter. Both the sons died in the cholera epidemic of 
1832, unmarried. The daughter was wedded toa gentleman of 
family and estate, and accompanied him to India, where he held 
some official position. But this whole family (several children 
had been born) were murdered in the Sepoy outbreak. Thus it 
came about that, for the last twenty years, Lady Mainwaring has 
been the sole survivor of her race; and now she is gone, they are 
extinct. 

She was a grand, serene old lady: with a noble face, whose 
beauty time could not altogether take away, and a majestic figure 
that scarcely stooped beneath the weight of fourscore years and 
nine. Her eyes were remarkable—large, black, and keen, and 
innocent of spectacles to the very end; but her hair, famous two 
generations since for its sable luxuriance, became in later times 
snow-white, although the long arched eyebrows kept their former 
hue. A wonderful old lady: endowed to the last with singular 
personal fascination, her manner the perfection of gentle dignity, in 
looking at her, or listening to the inflections of her low deep voice, 
you felt that hers was a spirit of no ordinary capacities and powers. 
But she was the descendant of no ordinary ancestry. Several of 
her progenitors had been endowed with gifts of the kind that 
modern science is always no less quick to explain away than slow 
to explain, but in which the folk of a less sophisticated age did 
powerfully and potently believe. Iam not at this moment con- 
cerned to enter upon a discussion of supernatural phenomena, so 
called, beyond remarking that no physiologist can pretend to any 
right to be heard at all on the subject: the credulity which can 
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believe witchcraft and sorcery to be the bugbears of a diseased 
imagination being too gross to command attention. Reasonable 
people believe that the human body has a soul; that there is a 
spiritual sight answering to the bodily sight; and that when this 
spiritual sight is opened, it must inevitably behold the objects of 
a spiritual world. Concerning the spiritual world two or three 
facts, at least, are self-evident. Being a world of the mind, only 
the laws of the mind can hold sway there; it is therefore free 
from the trammels of space and time. Further, it is a world of 
real substance, in contradistinction to the apparent substantiality 
of the world of matter. Thus far logic carries us ; and we do not 
at present need to go farther. For if man, living as to his body 
in the material world, lives at the same time as to his spirit in the 
spiritual world, then prophecy, soothsaying, second-sight, or what- 
ever ‘miracle’ involves the transgression of no spiritual principle, 
becomes only the corollary of our theorem. The wonder-workers 
of old are justified. As for the Charlatans, they are not tricksters 
merely, but profaners, whose doom is spiritual death. 

It was not unknown to some of the more intimate of Lady 
Mainwaring’s friends that she possessed abnormal powers; and 
though she was constitutionally reserved in her communications, 
she occasionally came out with some noteworthy utterance on the 
subject. But if she saw and knew things beyond the ordinary 
scope, these influenced her spiritual rather than her material 
existence. She was well poised; there was no one-sidedness in her 
character; the spirit was so soundly and healthily wedded to the 
body that neither was in excess; they performed their several 
functions in such harmony that one was seldom engaged apart 
from the other. But although this was happily the case with 
Lady Mainwaring, it had been otherwise with some of her ancestors. 
They could not walk the world with even and measured steps, but 
ever and anon plunged or soared into abysses which no mortal 
plummet has sounded. In Lady Mainwaring’s later years, a spirit 
of sweet and dignified garrulity occasionally inspired her, under the 
influence of which she would relate to discreet and sympathetic 
ears many strange particulars both of her own and of her fore- 
fathers’ history. Now that she is gone, I am at liberty to reproduce 
some of these communications; giving them, so far as is possible, 
a connected and consecutive form. Her singularly fascinating 
narrative faculty, however, I cannot pretend to imitate. She was 
full of unrhymed and unwritten poetry of an elevated and mystic 
stamp. She had no ambition to be a writer, and after all she 
could never have done herself justice on paper. Whoever had 
listened to the subdued melody of her tones, flexible, various, con- 
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trolled, and reflecting every-emotional phase of the tale as it was 
told ; whoever had felt the blood shrink to his heart at crises of 
the story, marked by a slight movement of her long white hands, 
a quiver of the black brows, an unexpected hush in the voice— 
whoever had had experience of this would have known that it was 
not to be sought on any printed page. Yet there was nothing 
histrionic in Lady Mainwaring’s demeanour. A person sitting a 
dozen yards away from her could not have distinguished a word she 
said, and would scarcely have perceived that she was making use 
of gestures to enforce her meaning. It needed aclose eye to catch 
all the subtle play of that venerable countenance. 

The story I have compiled begins at a period now distant; yet 
the series of events appears compact and coherent. What fact is 
there more tough and undeniable than an oak in an English park ? 
Yet, firmly rooted though it be among the things of to-day, its 
beginnings date back a thousand years ; it isa creature of the Dark 
Ages, a contemporary of legendary heroes and heroines, giants and 
fairies. It is a tangible proof of the mysterious past; but, in 
bringing vanished ages into the light of the passing moment, it 
takes from them the very reality whereof they testify. 


Cuaprer II. 


SIR BRIAN’S TROUBLES. 


Tue Oak of Kildhurm does not date back a thousand years. 
Its exact age is not known, but it grew to be a sturdy vegetable, 
great of girth and royal in its spread of limb. It was first recog- 
nisable as a tree in the hither outskirts of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
or in King James’s earlier years: about the epoch, say, of the 
Gunpowder Treason, when the struggles between King and Parlia- 
ment which culminated in the rebellion of two-score years later 
were just beginning: when people wore ruffs and tight waists, and 
cultivated a stiffness of aspect as if they were continually sitting 
for their portraits ; when the names of Bacon, Raleigh, Shakespeare, 
and Drake had as yet acquired no legendary halo; when gentiemen 
were haughty and punctilious, wore long swords with basket hilts, 
and were bloodthirstily polite in using the same; when women 
were almost as beautiful and virtuous as they are at the present 
day, but less squeamish upon certain points; when Spain was as 
much of a scapegoat for English vituperation as Russia is now; 
when popery was not merely a picturesque opinion, but a matter 
of blazing faggots and iron virgins; when El Dorado still gleamed 
along the horizons of the Spanish main. At about this time it 
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was that two men riding in opposite directions along a lonely 
road, met beneath a huge oak tree, whose gnarled limbs, thickly 
clothed with sombre foliage, extended nearly across the way. 

The name of only one of these men has been preserved to us 
by tradition. Sir Brian Kildhurm, a valiant knight of Queen 
Elizabeth’s manufacture, had fought with distinction in the 
Spanish wars, and afterwards (though himself of Irish descent) 
had unsheathed his sword for the repression of the Irish difficulties 
of that day. He owned a fair estate on the coast of Cum- 
berland, a castle with a broad-bottomed tower on its seaward 
corner, a little black-haired son, and a very beautiful wife. With 
regard to this same wife, however, there was a difficulty, it would 
be hard to say exactly what: but, at all events, the personage who 
chanced to encounter Sir Brian beneath the overhanging branches 
of the oak tree on the lonely road was, in Sir Brian’s opinion, in 
some way responsible for it. 

They reined-in their horses, and exchanged a few words, which 
were doubtless of a courteous but hardly of a conciliating tendency. 
Each wore some light armour on head, arms, and breasts, high 
heavy: boots, and the customary sword and dagger. But it is to 
be noted that, whereas Sir Brian’s sword was of the rapier de- 
scription, that of his opponent wasa ponderous double-edged weapon, 
fitter to be wielded with two hands than with one. Its owner, 
however, was a man of vast size and strength, broad of beam and 
massive of limb, and with a great sheaf of rough red beard blowing 
about his face and chest ; and he could flirt the huge sword about 
as lightly asif it had been a bamboo walking-stick. Sir Brian, on 
the other hand, like all the men of his race, was tall, lithe, and 
agile, and terribly skilful of fence. 

It will be understood that these details would not have been 
dwelt upon, had the encounter between the two gentlemen been 
destined to pass off peacefully. But peace was far from the hearts 
of either of them. They meant deadly mischief to one another ; 
and Sir Brian at least had long looked for an opportunity of doing 
his share of it. Accordingly, after levelling a proper amount of 
fantastic and quaint abuse at one another, these two sons of Adam 
dismounted from their steeds, placed themselves face to face on the 
greensward beneath the oak tree, and then and there presently set 
to work to spill each other’s life-blood. Meanwhile, their horses 
peaceably cropped the herbage, and took the little intermission in 
their labours in very good part. 

Sir Brian never appeared to have a chance against his gigantic 
adversary. What avails a cunning guard, when sheer strength 
beats it down, and when blow follows blow so rapidly and with 
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such outrageous force, that the wiriest opponent has much ado to 
hop out of the way of them, leaving all attempt at retaliation 
out of the question for the present? In spite of Sir Brian’s 
best activity, the giant’s weapon several times reached his body, 
crushing the light plates of iron armour, and once or twice biting 
through them to the flesh. ‘ The caitiff must needs wax scant of 
breath ere long,’ thought Sir Brian to himself, as he saw that steel 
flail flash up and down; but it was dangerous work waiting for 
that time to arrive. Ina moment a blow fell upon his helmet, 
sheared away the left side of it, and grazed the scalp, so that 
blood rushed forth and made gory the knight’s face and gorget. 
A little giddy from this shock, Sir Brian staggered, his knees 
bent, and his neck felt an inch or two shorter than was comfort- 
able. Perceiving this, his enemy resolved to make an end of him 
forthwith ; for there was no question of giving quarter in this 
fight, but one or both must never fight again. Grasping his 
sword with both hands, therefore, he poised it for a back-stroke 
into which he threw the whole force and weight of his body. Sir 
Brian, glancing dizzily up, saw the keen blade glitter above him ; 
then down it came—but not all the way down! For in mid 
descent it came in contact with a low-lying limb of the oak tree— 
nine inches thick of hard living wood—sheared through it to the 
last half-inch, and the hilt flew from the striker’s grasp. His 
arms dropped to his sides, tingling to the shoulder. At the same 
moment Sir Brian had lunged forward with the strength of despair, 
and his rapier passed clean through the other’s neck, who fell back- 
wards with a groan and a gurgle, breaking the rapier-blade short 
off in the wound. He never spoke a word, but bled like a bull, 
and in a few minutes was dead. 

Sir Brian Kildhurm leaned upon the fragment of his sword, 
recovering his breath, and staring at the red-bearded face of his 
dead enemy. 

‘So much for my Lady Ursula’s sweetheart!’ he mutiered to 
himself. 

After standing a little longer, he wiped his sword and slapped 
it home in the sheath; unlaced and flung away the pieces of his 
helmet; and at length, kneeling on one knee beside the burly 
corpse, he cut open with his dagger the front of the doublet. A 
broad gold chain and locket were revealed, the sight whereof caused 
Sir Brian’s lean visage to wrinkle itself painfully. He took up the 
locket, sticky as it was with blood, and opened it. It contained, 
not the lock of crisp black hair that he had put in it ten years ago, 
but a soft brown coil of a woman’s braid. He closed the locket 
and thrust it into his bosom. He took his enemy’s dagger, which 
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was richly inlaid and wrought ; and finally he broke off from the 
branch whose interposition had saved his life a twig with a cluster of 
acorns growing upon it. These also he dabbled with blood; then 
he mounted and rode slowly away, leaving the corpse and the other 
horse beneath the oak tree. 

This fight took place on a cool and breezy afternoon in the 
month of October, in a small valley between Dent Hill and Enner- 
dale Water, in Cumberland. The horse remained beside his dead 
master until nightfall, because the latter’s beard, blowing to and 
fro in the breeze, made him seem to be alive. But at night the 
horse trotted away, and by sunrise was standing at the gates of 
a Catholic monastery, fifty miles south-eastward of that fatal spot. 


Caarter III. 


FATHER, MOTHER, AND SON. 


Sir Brian rode north and west, crossing a small river, where 
he stopped to bathe his wounds, and then forward again for six or 
seven miles, until he came to the sea-coast and to the Kildhurm 
estates. It was already dusk when he dismounted in the courtyard 
of his castle. He had been absent for some weeks, and he had 
not been expected home so soon ; nevertheless he was welcomed 
back most respectfully. He made no allusion to his late encounter 
at Ennerdale, but put on a gracious demeanour, and seemed alto- 
gether in unusually good spirits. When his wife came out to meet 
him, holding their little son by the hand, he greeted her with more 
than his customary urbanity; and stooped to kiss the boy, who, 
however, shrunk away from him with an odd cry of aversion, as if 
he had smelt a death-scent in his breath. 

‘He should be trained to better manners,’ said the knight, with 
a smile. 

‘He should see the world, then,’ answered the wife. 

‘Are we so wholly apart from the world, returned Sir Brian, 
fixing his eyes upon her, ‘ that no guests, bidden or nbakden, ever 
pass our gates?’ 

‘ Who should visit us in a spot so remote as this?’ exclaimed 
Lady Kildhurm. ‘It is much if now and then we catch sight of 
some clownish tenant of ours, riding by on the road beyond’ the 
park.’ 

‘You love London better—is it not so ?’ 

‘ I was bred in London, Brian, and would gladly see “it iit 
When we married, thou didst promise me sometimes to return 
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thither. But now for three years I havenot been a day’s ride from 
the castle.’ 

‘Indeed, I have been remiss, Ursula; but thou knowest how 
vexed the country hath been of late, and I ever commanded hither 
and thither by our gracious monarch. But I had hoped thou 
wouldst have found some company in thy solitude.’ 

‘Last night we had a visitor,’ spoke up the boy, looking up in 
his mother’s face. ‘I saw him—the big man with the Red 
Beard-——’ 

‘Silence, sirrah!’ interrupted the knight, with a stern voice 
and frown. ‘ What art thou, to contradict thy mother to her face ! 
Look how thy impudence hath made her blush! Off to thy nurse, 
and let me hear thy babble no more to-day. Would a big red- 
bearded man have been here, and thy mother not have told me of 
it?’ And hereupon Sir Brian laughed. 

After the boy had been taken away, he sat down in his high- 
backed chair beside the hearth, and motioned with his hand to Lady 
Kildhurm to seat herself opposite him. 

‘ This is a lonely spot, indeed,’ he said, ‘and withal none too 
safe for an unarmed man torideabroad. Even this very afternoon, 
Ursula, as I was spurring along the road by Ennerdale Water, 
thinking of the loving and wifely welcome thou wouldst give me on 
my arrival here, I was set upon by a brawny ruffian, a huge, bearded 
varlet, with a sword a cloth-yard and a half long. We fought 
beneath the Great Oak; and he would have cloven me to the 
chine, save that, as good luck would have it, he caught his blade 
against a branch, so that he lost his hold upon the hilt. But my 
peril was great. See, I have brought away a twig of the tree for 
remembrance of my escape.’ 

So saying, he drew forth from his breast the cluster of acorns, 
and held it towards his wife. 

‘There is blood upon it!’ cried Lady Kildhurm, snatching 
back her half-extended hand. ‘Brian—what man was this?’ 

‘ What man?’ he repeated with a short laugh. ‘ What but a 
robber, Ursula, who would rob me of what I hold most precious ? 
But methinks his ill deeds are at an end now!’ 

‘What hast thou done to him?’ she asked, trembling very 
much. 

‘ Nay, I did but pass my rapier through his weazand,’ replied 
the knight, keeping his black eyes on her face. ‘Indeed, he was 
not worthy to die by the hand of a true man, but should rather have 
been hanged on the tree beneath which he fell, as a warning to all 
such vermin. But in the hurry of the moment I stood not upon 
ceremony. ... Do not turn so pale, Ursula! Comfort thyself, 
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dear wife—I got but a scratch or so, which will be healed long ere 
the crows have made a meal of his carcase.’ 

‘This afternoon—by the Oak of Ennerdale?’ said Lady 
Kildhurm in a dull voice, her eyes wide open and fixed. 

‘ And, by the bye, I took a trophy from him—a pretty trinket 
enough—and have brought it to hang about thy neck as a keep- 
sake. See—pure gold it is, and in its shape strangely like the one I 
gave thee years ago, and which thou hast doubtless kept so reli- 
giously ever since. But this has in it, not my hair, but a braid cut 
from some woman’s head—his light-o’-love’s, I take it. Throw that 
away as unworthy thy chaste ownership: but accept the gold from 
thy loving husband, Ursula!’ 

When Lady Kildhurm beheld this sure evidence that what she 
had perhaps foreboded had come to pass, her trembling ceased, and 
she became strangely composed. She held out her hand for the 
locket. 

‘Give it me,’ she said. ‘ Ay, it is pretty, indeed; and I thank 
thee for it more than for any other gift of thine. Why, this too 
is smeared with blood ; but my lips shall cleanse it—I will kiss it, 
kiss it, till all is kissed away. And I will wear it in my bosom, 
Brian, and it shall never come forth thence—never while I live, I 
promise thee! Thou canst not say I did not prize this gift! The 
cluster of acorns—give me them also. Hast thou anything else 
for me?’ 

‘Here is his dagger,’ returned the knight with an attempt at a 
sneer. ‘Thou mayst find a use for that, perhaps!’ 

She took the dagger, and then, standing erect before her hus- 
band, she met his glance unflinchingly. ‘ Farewell, Brian,’ said 
she. ‘Thou hast been a hard and unloving husbandtome. Often, 
when I would have clung to thee, thou hast put me aside with cold 
and sneering words, and hast shut me out from that confidence 
and fair entertainment which a wife should have. For years thou 
hast confined me to this solitude! travelling abroad thyself, and 
leaving me here, your wife only in name, and as yielding meek 
obedience to your tyrannous will. Thou hast neither loved, hon- 
oured, nor cherished me, and since these two years I have known 
that thou hast held me in suspicion. God alone knows, or ever 
shall know, whether the suspicion was just. This is my revenge— 
that I will leave thee in doubt! But hadst thou been kinder to 
me, Brian—hadst thou answered the craving of my overwrought 
heart—hadst thou been true to thy duty as a husband, thou 
wouldst not have thought me failing in mine as a wife. But I do 
not ask forgiveness: be God judge between us, which has most 
wronged the other !’ 
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‘You have much to say about God, madam,’ broke in Sir 
Brian: * but my fear is, your deeds are less heavenly than your 
words.’ 

‘ Look to thy own deeds! for they shall condemn thee for ever !’ 
exclaimed Lady Kildhurm, raising both her hands, one holding 
the dagger, and the other the cluster of acorns, and then letting 
them droop slowly towards him. ‘ Thou hast slain a good and holy 
man, whose shoe’s latchet thou wast not worthy to unlace. Evil 
shall be thy portion in this world: and if ever thou turnest thy 
steps heavenward, may the blood which thou hast this day shed 
cause thee to slip and stumble in the way!’ 

Having thus spoken, Lady Kildhurm retired to her chamber. 
Sir Brian sat alone in his high-backed chair by the fire-place, 
resting his lean cheek upon his hand, and staring at the embers. 
When a servant came to bring him supper, he gave the man so 
black a look as to send him frightened back ; and during the rest 
of the night, no one ventured to approach the room. As the 
hours passed away, every sound was hushed, except the heavy 
thundering of the surf against the shore, and the whipping of the 
wind-driven foam against the windows. Once Sir Brian fancied 
he heard an outcry and a sobbing, as of a child in distress,—the 
voice of his little son; but by degrees the sobbing died away. _ 

In the early morning, as Sir Brian stood at the window, he 
saw the grey sea hurling itself at the bare coast, and the sea-gulls 
skimming and eddying amidst the bitter foam of the great breakers. 
The grey walls of Kildhurm Tower, which stood scarce a hundred 
paces from the shore, were heavy with clinging flakes of froth. 
Directly opposite the window where Sir Brian was standing, on 
the verge of the low headland, lay a heap of something that had 
not been there the evening before. Was it a mass of sea-wrack, 
cast up by the waves during the night? Sir Brian could not see 
clearly; the window-pane was dim with salt, and his eyes were 
heavy. He stealthily left the room, descended the staircase, and, 
bareheaded as he was, crossed the wind-swept breadth of turf that 
intervened between the Tower and the headland. 

There lay the body of his wife, face downwards, with arms 
outstretched, and hands that clutched the turf. It was a spot 
to which she had often come to sit, and to gaze for hours west- 
ward across the waves towards Mona, where she was born. Sir Brian 
stood looking down at her, as he had stood by that other dead 
body the day before. He had been the death of them both. At 
first, indeed, he did not quite believe that she was dead. He 
watched for some movement of those fingers which clutched so 
sharply into the turf, those soft white fingers that yesterday had 
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been so tremulous. But there was no tremor in them now; 
they were rigid as iron: the wind which fluttered her garments 
could not stir them. Poor little hands! Perhaps, after all, Sir 
Brian had not pressed them so lovingly or so often as he might 
have done. He remembered how, sometimes, when they had 
touched his hair or his cheek, he had moodily disregarded their 
touch, or had brushed them impatiently away. What hands would 
caress him now? ‘ Hadst thou not failed in thy duty asa husband ;’ 
and again: ‘ Mayst thou slip and stumble in the blood which 
thou hast this day shed!’ Those were words which could never 
be unspoken. And yet Sir Brian waited beside the body, as 
if he expected it to arise and speak to him. 

But at length, setting his teeth together, he laid hold of the 
body, and placed it face upwards across his knee. As he did so, 
the cause of death was revealed. She had planted the dagger 
point upwards in the earth, and had fallen upon it. Something 
else she had planted there, though at the time Sir Brian did not 
know it—the acorns from the fatal oak of Ennerdale ; and she had 
fertilised them with her very heart’s blood. 

Some of the servants, who had been peeping out from the 
castle windows, aghast at so grim a spectacle, now made bold to 
approach and offer their assistance. Sir Brian, however, as if he 
had not seen them, rose, lifting the corpse in his arms, and 
stalked in silence up the ascent to the castle gate, neither stag- 
gering nor pausing by the way. The servants followed in a group 
after him. 

When he got to the gate, he was met by his little son, who 
had his father’s black hair and eyes, andhis mother’s tremulous 
indignant mouth. The child’s nurse had in vain striven to keep 
him out of the way, and from a knowledge of what had happened. 
He seemed, indeed, to know more about it than any one else. 

* My dear mamma is dead!’ quoth the infant heir of Kildhurm, 
his. cheeks flushing scarlet and his childish voice vibrating. 
‘You have killed her, you wicked father, and I will never, never 
forgive you! ’ 

Sir Brian stopped short, and his teeth began to ehatter. 

‘Take the brat away!’ he cried out. 

But at the same moment his strength forsook him, and he 
would have fallen on his own threshold, had not those behind 
upheld him, and carried him and the dead woman into the castle. 
The stark warrior never fully recovered from the effects of this 
adventure. 
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Carter IV. 


THE OAK BEGINS TO GROW. 


Tuis is the legend of the planting of Kildhurm’s Oak. — It 
has, indeed, been affirmed that the child’s words were literally 
true, and that Lady Kildhurm died actually and not figuratively by 
her husband’s hand. But there is no trustworthy evidence in support 
of such a charge, and it may therefore be discredited. The fact 
remains that father and son were never reconciled ; not because the 
latter held to his childish threat, but because Sir Brian conceived an 
unconquerable dread of him, and would. never willingly have him 
in his presence. All accounts agree in representing this hitherto 
fearless man as having become a victim to superstitious terrors, 
and as having lapsed into an altogether morbid state of mind. In 
his sleep he was often heard to shriek out unintelligible words in a 
choking voice, and sometimes, in the midst of company, he would 
have the air of suddenly being confronted with sights and sounds 
to.which none but he were sensible. He would point to the ground 
with his finger, it is said, muttering and staring, and occasionally 
drawing back his feet, as if to avoid treading upon some imaginary 
horror. This Jatter peculiarity was first’ noticed in him on the 
day. of his wife’s funeral. All the chief personages in the. neigh- 
bourhood had been invited to the ceremony, and a large concourse 
of people had assembled out of curiosity. The darksome pro- 
cession had entered the churchyard of the Gothic church that 
stood.in the midst of the village about a mile from Kildhurm 
Tower. The coffin was. being carried in beneath the arched 
portal, when Sir. Brian set his foot on the first of the seven stone 
steps which led up thither. All at once, to the surprise and 
discomfiture of the beholders, he halted abruptly, and then gave 
back a pace or-two. His -eyes, meanwhile, were. observed , to be 
rigidly fixed on the.clean and smooth-worn steps before him, 
Sir Brian slowly extended his arm, with, finger outstretched, and 
seemed to trace therewith the course of some sluggishly-moving 
thing that crept towards him along the flags, and which, assuredly, 
nobody except himself could perceive. 

‘Look, look! ’tis running down the steps! Merciful God! 
where, should so much come from?’ he whispered between his 
chattering teeth. 

Whispered though the words. were, they were caught up by 
those: nearest him, and. by them communicated to others. An 
awkward and irresolute pause followed; the funeral cortége 
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wavered, and forsook its narrow regularity, and a group of curious, 
startled, and questioning faces grouped themselves around the 
knight, who still glared downward, shivering and distraught. 
At length the clergyman of the parish, an elderly, stern-visaged 
man, made his way through the press, and laid his hand upon the 
stricken man’s shoulder. 

‘ Honoured Sir Knight,’ said he, ‘let not a grief which is most 
natural, and worthy of all-respect, overcome you at this moment ; 
for all the people stand amazed, and know not what to do. Go 
forward, I entreat you, into the church, that the last sad rites may 
be performed, and the assembly dismissed.’ 

Thus admonished, Sir Brian pressed both his hands across his 
eyes, and made a hurried and desperate attempt to reach the church 
door. But on the first step he slipped and fell headlong, shrieking 
out in a voice that rang over the crowd and penetrated to the 
coffin-bearers within the aisle— 

‘I am cursed! Her blood is upon me!’ 

It was an ugly and an ominous spectacle. No further attempt 
was made to induce him to enter the church, nor is it likely that 
any such attempt would have succeeded. From his behaviour, 
and from sundry obscure sentences that fell from him, it was 
inferred that the arched doorway, to his apprehension, was senti- 
nelled by some grisly phantom that waved him back. And it is 
worthy of note that from this time to the very end of his life, he 
never made his way into the house of God, or even would accept 
the ministrations of any member of the sacred profession. To 
strive to bring his mind into a religious frame was tantamount to 
throwing him into one of his fits of superstitious delirium ; so that 
those last words of his wife, on parting with him for ever—‘* May 
the blood which thou hast this day shed cause thee to slip and 
stumble in thy way heavenward !’—would seem to have found 
a sufficiently ample fulfilment. 

The fact that he never saw his wife buried, by the way, may 
account for the notion which constantly possessed him that she 
was still in some shape or other (a very appalling one, seemingly) 
above ground. In other words, the man was haunted for the 
remainder of his days by a spectre; possibly by more than one: 
but that is a point not easy to determine, since he was the only 
person to whom it or they were visible. He contracted a habit of 
betaking himself at certain hours to that particular point on the 
cliff where the body of Lady Kildhurm had been found: being 
thereto impelled, we may suppose, not because the place was 
agreeable to him—for it is probable that no place in the world was 
less so—but by that perverse horror which is known by the name 
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of fascination, and which drives the fluttering sparrow into the 
open jaws of the snake. Having regard to all these eccentricities 
of his, it is not surprising that he came to be considered as a man 
accursed—incapable of being of use to any human creature, and 
therefore to be avoided of all. It must be recollected that this 
was the beginning of the seventeenth century ; nobody allows him- 
self to fall into any delusions nowadays. And it will be easy for 
the philosophers of our enlightened age to account for Sir Brian’s 
mania, and his notions about phantoms, as a result of that astound- 
ing buffet on the head which he received from him of the Red 
Beard ; a buffet rude enough, certainly, to have disorganised brains 
stronger than those of the Knight of Kildhurm. There remains, it 
is true, the question why such a cause should be followed by such 
an effect; but to insist upon this would be, perhaps, but the re- 
finement of idle curiosity. 

The violent extinction of these two lives—of Lady Kildhurm’s 
and of him of the Red Beard—was suffered to pass without legal 
inquiries, or at all events without legal penalties. The north of 
England, at this period, was not in a particularly peaceful or 
settled condition; and, what is more to the purpose, the red- 
bearded man was known to have been ardently attached to the 
Roman Catholic religion ; and he was doubtless suspected hy some 
of having affiliations with the authors of the Gunpowder Treason. 
No one, of course, who set any value upon the security of his own 
vertebra, would care to espouse the cause of a person of whom such 
things could be said, especially after taking into consideration the 
fact that the person was no longer alive. As for Lady Kildhurm, 
if it were true that she had carried on an intrigue with a traitor 
and conspirator, what more probable and easy to be believed than 
that she should have sympathised with his political and religious 
views into the bargain? For when women give themselves up to 
love, it is their happiness to give themselves without reservation of 
soul, mind, or body. Let Lady Kildhurm and her lover, therefore, 
if they needed avenging, manage the matter for themselves, and 
in their own way. 

And, surely, no one who was present at the deathbed of Sir 
Brian Kildhurm would have ventured to affirm that the blood of 
those two was unavenged. But over that grim scene let a veil be 
drawn. After all, Lady Kildhurm may have been innocent; and if 
Sir Brian found this out when it was too late, his fate was in no 
respect an enviable one. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE PROPHECY OF THE OAK. 


Ratpn Kitpuurm—that bold-spoken youngster who bearded his 
father at the castle gate—had a grand career. His life covers the 
period of the Puritan Revolution. He was a devoted adherent of 
King Charles; probably not more from personal sympathy with 
that unhappy monarch, than because he knew that the Stuarts’ 
cause would have been his mother’s, had she been alive. He met 
his death valiantly at Naseby. But he had married two. yéars 
previously, and two sons came of the union, one of whom was 
born six months after his decease. This younger son was destined 
to be his successor. “aPlin. 

Our affair being the story of the Oak, and of the family 
mainly in so far as it was involved therewith, I can give. few 
further details about Sir Ralph. Charles made the rank of baronet 
hereditary in his line. Ralph, it is said, had always taken great 
interest in the growth of the infant oak tree; as was no wonder, 
considering that it had been planted by his mother under circum- 
stances so darkly impressive. At the time of Sir Brian’s death, 
the tree had grown to about the height of a man: it flourished 
with strange vigour. The story of its origin was not..unknown in 
the neighbourhood, and many quaint and fantastic sayings and 
prophecies concerning it were rife among the people of the neigh- 
bourhood. Its rapid growth was plausibly ascribed to the blood 
which had drenched the soil at its planting; and it was, affirmed 
that this blood had been absorbed into the life and substance of 
the tree, imparting to it a kind of semi-human vitality; so_that, 
although in outward semblance an oak, much like other oaks, it 
was in reality a species of oak-man—an offspring, in fact, of the 
valiant race of Kildhurm, born of the alleged unhallowed union 
between Lady Kildhurm and the Red-Bearded one. Therefore its 
destiny was bound up with that of the Kildhurms; but whether 
for weal or for woe was a question as to which different people held 
different opinions. Some said that, since from evil no good could 
come, and since Lady Kildhurm had died in sin, the tree that 
sprang from her blood was an accursed growth instinct with a 
demon of violence and mischief, and sure, sooner or later, to work 
harm upon its human kindred. Others, on the contrary, main- 
tained that the charge against Ursula was—in its blacker construc- 
tion, at all events—a calumny ; that he of the Red Beard had been 
a priest or a monk in disguise, and that the intrigue in which the 
two were concerned had for its object nothing worse than the 
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furtherance of some religious scheme. Consequently, urged these 
charitably-disposed persons, the blood which fertilised the planted 
acorns was the blood of innocence wrongfully accused ; and might 
be expected to carry with it a blessing rather than a curse. 

But hereupon the first party would reply that, whether Ursula . 
were guilty or innocent of the crime charged against her, there 
could at all events be little doubt that she had taken her own life, 
and no doubt at all that the latest words she spoke to her husband 
were a deliberate curse. Now, it was a fact established upon 
Scriptural authority that the evil effect of a curse descends 
from father to son even unto the third and fourth generation— 
and this, whether the person who pronounced the anathema desired 
such an amplification of it or not: curses being like demons, 
which, once evoked, are not easily laid again. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it seemed probable that the Kildhurms would fare badly 
with their oak ; yet it appears never to have occurred to anybody 
to try the effect of rooting the oak up, or cutting it down. But 
very likely nobody would have been found venturesome enough to 
act upon the idea, even had it been suggested. Such a proceeding, 
under the circumstances, would have been regarded as little better 
than murder, if not a good deal worse: for although Dante could 
scarcely have been familiar to the Kildhurm family, and still less 
to the peasantry of that epoch, a belief was widely prevalent that 
if an axe should he laid to the tree, or so much as a twig torn off 
it, blood would flow from the wound. And to such a pitch was 
this grotesque notion carried, that during many years the dead 
leaves and fallen boughs of the oak are said to have been religiously 
buried, as if they had been veritable human remains. I do not 
care to vouch for the truth of this legend, but that it should 
have existed even as a legend is significant of the serious light 
in which the whole matter was viewed. 

It was during Sir Ralph’s lifetime that some local Mother 
Shipton produced the famous prophetic verses which were ever 
thenceforward quoted when the Oak and its attributes came up for 
discussion ; and as to the true meaning of which a great deal of 
speculation and dispute were rife. What may have been the 
merits of the question can be inferred only from the sequel; 
but meanwhile it is certain that the prophecy itself so far appealed 
to the pride or interests of the Kildhurm family, that they caused 
it to be engraved upon a silver disc, and hung. round the bole 
of the tree by a silver chain. There isno evidence of this chain and 
the dise ever having been removed ; and the story goes that they 
were gradually overgrown by the substance of the tree; until, by 
the time the prophecies were ripe for fulfilment, the silver record 
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of them had disappeared. The verses, according to the most 
trustworthy accounts, ran somewhat as follows :— 

Here stand I, Kildhurm's Oak, 

Ne’er to fall by age or stroke ; 

Fer Two Hundred Years be run, 

Death of three and wealth of one. 

At the period to which these verses are assigned, the Kildhurms 
had nolack of worldly goods, so that the concluding words might have 
seemed uncalled for. But they did not long continue to lack signi- 
ficance. For, after King Charles had suffered on the block, and the 
Protector ruled over England, those Englishmen who had favoured 
the dead King’s cause were bound to suffer both in life and lands. 
Sir Ralph, as we know, had already paid the former penalty ; but bis 
surviving relatives were constrained to pay the other. In addition 
to a fine in money of 15,000/. they were deprived of by far the 
larger part of their landed possessions; nothing, indeed, was left 
to them but, half a dozen acres of barren land, and the Tower of 
Kildhurm itself. Of course it was a cause for thankfulness that the 
Tower was not taken too ; it was not every Royalist, in those days, 
who could boast of owning a roof to cover him. Probably, on the 
other hand, the Kildhurms could have got on better, from a practical 
point of view, with a little less stone and mortar and a little more 
gold. All but two or three of the servants had to be dismissed ; 
the domestic expenses had to be cut down to the very lowest 
figure; and there was the once rich and powerful family, now 
reduced to half a dozen persons all told, living in one corner 
of a castle capable of accommodating fifty guests with their retinues. 
It was a fine place, no doubt, for children to play at hide-and-seek 
in; but asad place for the elders who remembered the glories of 
the past, 

The Oak had now completed its first half-century, and was 
already a noble and stalwart tree. It was an object of almost 
religious care on the part of the family; they cherished for it the 
same gloomy and perverse sort of pride that other old families do 
for the exploits of some godless ancestor, or for some hereditary 
vice or physical defect in themselves. A low railing had been 
built round the tree to protect it from careless and irreverent 
approach, and the little space of turf therein enclosed was kept 
scrupulously free from rubbish. The tree, however, possessed 
so much vigour of its own, that it would have flourished under the 
most adverse circumstances. It bade fair, if opportunity were 
given it, to become one of the great oaks of England. The trunk 
was modelled on lines of exceeding strength; the lower main 
branches, three in number,"diverged from ‘one another at equal 
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angles, and extended their level lengths so far that the seaward 
limb overhung the verge of the cliff. The foliage was thick and 
dark, and the leaves, in autumn, if seen against the light, showed 
a deep tinge of crimson. Rain could not penetrate through their 
manifold living roof; and the shadow they cast upon the ground 
beneath is said to have been so sombre and so cold, that even 
in the greatest heat of summer it would strike a subtle chill 
through the blood. Those persons who had the temerity to take 
a nap in this shadow, or even to stand in it too long, were visited by 
appalling dreams, and generally got an ague which lasted them 
the rest of their lives. It should be noted, however, that these 
untoward effects did not occur in the case of the members of the 
Kildhurm family, who, on the contrary, were fond of lingering 
about the tree: seeming to be sensible of a brotherhood with it, 
and to be agreeably affected by that which others found hurtful : 
insomuch that the children were brought to lie in their cradles 
beneath the boughs; and as they grew towards youth, their 
favourite playground was there. 

In winter, when the tree stood forth stripped of its leaves, 
the peculiarities of its conformation were disclosed. Above the 
three main boughs, already described, the trunk rose nearly erect 
for a considerable height, and put forth two thick limbs, which, 
after growing outwards nearly horizontally for half their length, 
thence ascended perpendicularly with a sudden crook like an 
elbow ; and finally divided and spread abroad in smaller claw-like 
branches. The effect, therefure, as viewed from a suitable dis- 
tance, was as if a gigantic but distorted human figure were 
standing upon the lower trunk as a pedestal, and were uplifting 
above its head two long and rigid arms. Were those arms raised 
in defiance of heaven, or in supplication to it? Did they threaten 
mankind below, or scatter benisons upon them? These may 
have been disputed questions among the people of that age. 
Doubtless the popular imagination, stimulated as it must have 
been by the many wild stories current about the Oak, had much to 
do with giving the semblance of reality to these human-like 
attributes ; and the Kildhurms themselves, having little except the 
tree left to put them in mind of their former dignities, would 
naturally do what they conscientiously could towards heightening 
the mystery and the interest which surrounded it. Nevertheless, 
after all proper and due allowances and deductions have been 
made, much still remains which, to say the least of it, is singular 
and suggestive, and which, in an era unenlightened by electricity 
and evolution, may well have seemed portentous. 











KILDHURM'S OAK. 


Cuarter VI. 


THE UTTERANCE OF THE OAK. 


Tue coast of Cumberland, at the point where the Oak stood, is 
not more than twenty feet above ordinary high-water mark, and it 
opposes a face of dull white rock to the waves. But in storms, 
the Irish Sea drives down upon the shore with tremendous force, 
and the great rollers sometimes rise to the height of the natural 
parapet, and the gale bears their crests across it. The growth of 
an ordinary tree might have been stunted by such oceanic 
familiarities ; but the Oak of Kildhurm, so far from shrinking 
from them, seemed to find refreshment therein, and never failed 
to greet the rough play of the storm-inspired waves with out- 
stretched arms of invitation, roaring back an answer to the hoarse 
clamour of the surf, and tossing its branches gleefully in the 
shriek of the blast. Occasionally it would send a cluster of leaves 
whirling out to sea, like a message to the spirit of the tempest : 
and often, in return, wreaths of dark seaweed were found sus- 
pended on its limbs—tokens of the ocean’s savage amity. And 
again, when the winds were down, and the shining waters came 
lapping liquidly under the crag, the swarthy Oak was fain to bend 
its boughs over the verge, and see its darksome image in the 
mirror of the tide, and, one might fancy, silently communicate 
some mysterious secret, over which the smiling surface would 
close for ever, with only a gurgling whisper of acknowledgment, 
which no human ear could understand. And at night, when the 
moon was up, the sea would heave and break slowly in long 
complaining murmurs against the shore, as though calling to some 
friend that tarried late. And then, to those who looked from the 
castle windows, their eyes straining through the deceptive dusk, 
the solid Oak would seem to melt slowly away like a shadow, and so 
to vanish into the yearning bosom of the deep, leaving naught save 
its gloomy memory behind it. Yet, in the morning, when the 
yellow sun stood on the bare edge of the inland hill, the Oak of 
Kildhurm still towered in its place, staunch and immovable; with 
nothing about it to tell of its nocturnal ramble, unless it were the 
long shadow trailing athwart the glistening beach. The sea and 
the Oak knew how to keep each other’s secrets. 

One October day, in the midst of the seventeenth century, 
Lady Kildhurm, in her widow’s weeds, walked slowly out of the 
castle gate, leading her two little sons each by the hand. The 
elder, named Maurice, was six years old, his brother Rupert about 
five ; and this was Maurice’s birthday. As the heir of Kildhurm, 
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all his birthdays were, of course, of particular importance; and 
although he did not get quite so many testimonials of feudal 
devotion from the neighbouring peasants and farmers as his: 
‘grandfather at the same age had been accustomed to expect, never- 
theless he had spent a pleasant forenoon receiving the gifts and 
congratulations of an adoring household. It was now afternoon, 
the air clear and undisturbed by any wind, and sea and land 
slept in soft tints beneath the slanting sun-rays. Nota ripple 
disturbed the pale blue surface; nor was any movement per- 
ceptible among the dark leaves of the mysterious tree. The mother 
and children proceeded to the cliff, and, opening the gate of the 
little enclosure, they seated themselves beneath the shadow of the 
Oak. Far away in the offing a vessel lay becalmed, her dim white 
sails vainly stretched out for a breeze; near at band a flock of 
fitfully-screaming gulls swooped and hovered over some floating 
quarry. A banner, hoisted on the Tower in honour of little Sir 
Maurice’s sixth anniversary, hung in motionless folds about its staff. 
All nature seemed to be at pause, dreaming of the past, or, it 
might be, hushing herself in anticipation of some event to come. 

Lady Kildhurm sat in a low rustic chair, with her hand beneath 
her chin, and her eyes fixed thoughtfully on the banner drooping 
on its staff. The children were playing on the mossy green turf 
at her feet. By and by Sir Maurice said to his brother, in 
reference to a small toy sword which had been absorbing their 
attention : 

‘Thou mayst take it awhile, brother; but thou must say 
it is mine and not thine, else I will take it back.’ 

Rupert received the sword in silence, and then said : 

¢ Bruzzer Mau’ice, dis s’ord is mine!’ 

‘Now I shall take it back !’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Yes; and I am the eldest; and the sword and everything 
belong to me, and nothing to you. You shall not have it!’ 

‘No! I de eldest!’ 

‘Rupert! that was a—not true!’ 

© Well, I keep de s’oard!’ returned the unabashed junior, dwell- 
ing upon the noun at exasperating length. 

Maurice made a snatch at the disputed weapon; Rupert drew 
it quickly beyond his reach: then the two little fellows faced each 
other with defiance in their port ; and a battle seemed imminent. 

But all of a sudden a low and deep sound began to make 
itself heard. It was like a whisper, hoarse, yet roughly melodious, 
issuing out of the very heart of the else omnipresent stillness; and 
gradually gathering volume, until it roared on the ear like the far- 
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heard music of a cataract. Lady Kildhurm, roused from the 
reverie into which she had fallen, lifted her head and listened in 
surprise, and the children postponed their fisticuffs and listened 
also. What caused the sound? No wind had arisen; there hung 
the banner, idle as before; yonder stretched the sea in glassy 
immobility. A dark cloud, however, had crept before the face of 
the sun; and as the mother raised her glance, she perceived a 
strange commotion in the Oak. Its huge limbs swayed to and fro, 
and the thickly clustered leaves hurtled hither and thither, as 
though under the stress of a mighty breeze. It was from the Oak, 
then, and only from the Oak, that the multitudinous murmur 
came. Amidst the autumnal hush of that peaceful afternoon it 
was uplifting its voice in a many-toned tumult of harmony ; and 
as the sound gained resonance, it seemed to the now pale-cheeked 
woman as if a voice, indistinct at first, was gradually shaping 
itself to intelligible utterance, approaching through numberless 
repetitions nearer and nearer to articulate speech. 

Yes, after fifty years, the genius of the tree was full-born and 
awake, and striving with ten thousand tongues to give expression 
to his will. As the ery rose higher, he shook his swarthy arms to- 
wards the sea; and thereupon a long tidal wave, which had noise- 
lessly been advancing shore-wards across the smooth expanse, 
burst in mellow thunder along the resounding shore. Slowly the 
echoes died away, and slowly, likewise, the wild voice of the tree 
subsided and was still. Everywhere the calm of the October day 
reigned as before—everywhere save in the mother’s frightened 
heart. The cloud, moreover, still lingered before the sun. 

Little Sir Maurice, who had observed this portent attentively 
throughout, now took hold of his mother’s dress and looked up in 
her face. 

‘Didst thou hear, mother?’ he demanded. ‘The Oak said 
* Maurice! Maurice! Maurice!” over and over again. Why does 
it call me? Does it want me to go anywhere, or do anything? 
Tell me, mother !’ 

‘ Hush, child, thou talkest foolishly ! can trees talk ?’ returned 
Lady Kildhurm, trying to hide her uneasiness beneath an assumed 
asperity. The next moment she bent down and kissed the boy 
with yearning tenderness on cheek and brow. Then she glanced 
fearfully at the unmoving masses of sombre foliage. 

‘Pray God he be not called from me!’ she said half aloud. 
* But how strange a thing! Pooh! it was my fancy !—nay, for he 
heard it also !—and then that great wave, like an answer from the 
sea! But—pshaw! I am more foolish still than my children. It 
was but some sudden wind-gust. I will think of it no more. 
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Maurice, and thou, Rupert, come now into the house. The air is 
not so warm as an hour since.’ 

Rupert, it may be remarked, had kept stubborn hold of the 
sword all through this adventure, in which, for the rest, he had 
seen nothing at all remarkable. But he was a politic as well as 
an obstinate baby, and he now executed a diplomatic stroke which 
would have done credit to an older head. 

‘See what I dot, buzzer,’ he said, as he and Maurice followed 
their mother towards the castle. He held up a cluster of acorns. 

‘Oh, how did you get them ?’ 

‘Dey fall on ze g’ound; dey very pooty !’ 

‘I wish I had found some. I have always wanted some.’ 

‘I give ’ou dese, if ’ou say I keep de s’oard,’ said the diploma- 
tist, hazarding his stroke. 

‘Oh, have you the sword still? I had forgot it. Well, I can- 
not give you the sword, because mother gave it to me; but if you 
will give me the acorns, you shall keep the sword till I want it.’ 

‘Well, I keep de s’oard,’ said Rupert, as he handed over the 
acorns. And it is to be feared that he added a mental rider to 
the effect that he would himself be the judge of the time when his 
brother should want it back again. 

Lady Kildhurm, turning at the castie gate, saw the acorns in 
Maurice’s grasp. 

‘Thou shouldest not have brought them, son,’ she said nerv- 
ously. * Thou knowest we do not use to touch the fruit of the Oak. 
Run back and put them again where thou didst find them.’ 

‘No, mother,’ said Maurice, ‘let me keep them. This is my 
birthday, and the Oak has given me these for a birthday gift.’ 

‘Yes, muzzer, he keep ’em,’ put in Rupert, who perceived that, 
if his brother was deprived of the acorns, his own possession of the 
sword might be thereby endangered. And the mother yielded, 
having no very valid arguments on her side, and being, besides, 
unwilling to cross the little heir on his birthday. 

It was destiny, no doubt—destiny that would have fulfilled 
itself in some other way, if not in this. No outery of child or 
demon disturbed Lady Kildhurm that night, after she had kissed 
the two boys in their cribs and bidden them farewell. Her sleep 
was peaceful and dreamless; but Maurice slept more soundly yet, 
and never awoke in this world. It was afterwards discovered 
that he had taken his acorns to bed with him ; and the inference 
was that he must have eaten one of them, and that it had poisoned 
him. At all events, the Oak of Kildhurm had claimed and taken 
its first victim; and Master Rupert was free to keep the sword. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
(To be continued.) 
VOL. XLI. NO, CL¥III. AA 











Zhe Beaden Casket. 


BY MRS. ALFRED W. HUNT, 


Carter XVI. 


Paris. Sweet, above thought, I love thee. 
Troilus and Cressida. 


It was the end of October, and Lady Brooke had been at Inver- 
grudie since the middle of August. Ten weeks. She had wished 
for a change of air, and she had had it—now she was anxious to 
get back to London; but before she set out on her journey, the 
last touch must be put to the engagement between Olive and Sir 
John Ellerton. 

‘Tell Miss Brooke I want to see her at once,’ said she to 
Pearson, her maid. Olive came, not without some trepidation, 
for this was Monday, and she knew that on Wednesday they were 
to leave Invergrudie for home. Lady Brooke was seated in a very 
easy chair, by a very cheerful fire, in her own most comfortable 
room. Two pretty little feet rested on the fender. She raised 
her eyes from the fire she delighted in to Olive’s reluctant face, 
and said, ‘ Olive, I think you will allow that I have fulfilled my 
part of our contract with great exactness. I have not harassed 
you with entreaties to like Sir John. I am pleased to see that 
you do like him much better—I knew you would.’ 

Olive shrugged her shoulders a little. ‘I do like him better, 
but I am still very far from feeling as you wish me to feel towards 
him.’ 

‘Nonsense! It is my belief, Olive, that you have very foolish 
ideas about love and marriage. ll that novel-reading which you 
indulged in when you were a child has filled your head with folly. 
You expect, I dare say, to be over head and ears in love with the 
man whom you marry—to think him a hero, and that you would 
almost lose your senses if parted from him—but do people go on 
in that silly way in real life? I am here; I am quite happy, 
though your father is in India; and I am sure he and I are fond of 
each other. Lady Ellerton lost her husband three years ago—do 
you want to be happier than she is? You look for an amount of 
feeling in such matters that only exists in books.’ 

This was a most powerful argument with Olive, who had some- 
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times said the very same thing to herself, and thought it might 
possibly be true. 

* You respect him ?’ 

‘Yes, I think I do—he is not exactly a man to make a hero of.’ 

‘ Thank God, no!’ cried Lady Brooke. ‘ What would become of 
you if you married a man who was as téte montée as yourself ?—As 
it is, you will improve each other.’ 

‘ But I want some one who will improve me.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Lady Brooke coldly, ‘I do not see why he should 
not even do that.’ 

Olive was silent. She was passing all the married couples of 
her acquaintance in review. She found none whose happiness was 
the happiness of which she sometimes dreamed. Perhaps she 
dreamed of what was unattainable. 

‘ Your father has a great wish that this marriage should take 
place,’ said Lady Brooke, returning to the charge. 

‘You never told me so,’ cried Olive, much aggrieved. 

‘You need not have required to be told that! I'll read you 
what he says—I’ll show you his letter, if you like.’ 

‘ Please do,’ cried Olive eagerly. This was the first letter of 
her father’s which her mother had ever put into her hand. She 
read: ‘If my dear Olive marries Sir John Ellerton, and if he is all 
that you say he is, her marriage will remove a whole world of pain 
and anxiety from me. I shall be a happier man than I have been 
for years. It will be a very good thing for Olive herself, and for 
her sisters also. You, my dear Honora, will feel happy in leaving 
Amabel with her,—in fact, it would simplify our course in every 
way, and is all that I could wish for her.’ Tears ran down Olive’s 
face. Her father wrote very lovingly about her—she was thinking 
of him, and not of Sir John. 

‘ Well, dear,’ said Lady Brooke kindly ; ‘ you see what, he says.’ 

‘Why did you not show me this letter sooner ?’ 

‘It is about Sir John—I did not wish to urge you about that 
until the time came— it has come.’ | : 

‘And my father would really be pleased if I accepted Sir 
John?’ 

‘He would be delighted! you have read his letter.’ 

‘ And what does he mean about Amabel ?’ 

‘She is delicate. If she goes back to India with me, the doc- 
tors think it will kill her. I could leave her with you, but I do 
not know any one else to whom I could entrust her. This air might 
cure her.’ 

‘Is this air so good? Sir Jobn tells me that it would cure 
Uncle Richard.’ 
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‘It is the very breath of life tc an invalid. Olive, it would be 
very nice for you to have your uncle a great deal with you, and to 
see him recover his health—he only wants good air and quiet, and 
both are to be had in plenty here.’ 

‘Still,’ said Olive, ‘one can’t accept a man because one’s rela- 
tions will be benefited by good air!’ 

‘No, but it goes for something—it is one good thing more, 
where all is good already. You want a heroout of anovel. I my- 
self think Sir John worth fifty such. He has nearly twenty 
thousand a year.’ 

© Oh, I don’t care about money!’ said Olive loftily. 

‘ All girls say that, but they care for what money gives them. 
You would have everything your heart could desire, and you would 
be able to help your friends as well. He has this estate here, an- 
other in Yorkshire, and a third in Cumberland. Olive, you must 
be mad to hesitate, and he is so fond of you—I don’t see how you 
can have the heart to think of refusing him. Tell me what it is 
you dislike in him.’ 

‘Nothing except a want of elevation.’ 

‘Elevate him, then! you will have plenty of time and oppor- 
tunity,’ said Lady Brooke with a sneer. 

‘It is not so much that I feel any want in him, as in myself— 
I do not love him. All the advantages which you have set before 
me seem tempting and delightful, but should I accept him if he 
were a poor man ?’ 

‘Of course not! that would be a very different thing! In 
that case, no one would ask you to accept him—no one would 
wish it.’ 

‘ Then, I ought not to accept him as it is.’ 

‘Nonsense! You are not called upon to consider what you 
would have done if he had been a poor man—a poor man would 
not have offered to a girl in your position of life. We have nothing 
t» do with poor men, and don’t want to have. Dear Olive, consider 
how Sir John loves you—how his mother loves you—how much 
your father wishes it—what great acts of kindness you could show 
to those dear to you when once you had wealth in your power— 
look at life as it is, and forget your silly old novels. You will 
distress your father most terribly if you miss such a chance of hap- 
piness.’ 

Olive sat down to think ofall these things. Up to this time 
she had been standing with her father’s letter in her hand. Her 
heart was very full. She was afraid her mother was right, and 
that she was ruined by romance-reading. She was turning aside 
from the course naturally marked out for her happiness, and 
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making a very good, kind man, and every one else who cared for her, 
unhappy, because of some fancied shortcomings in him. What 
was she, that she should be so exacting ? 

‘Your father is not a rich man, Olive,’ said Lady Brooke: ‘ not 
for his position, 1 mean. I can assure you of one thing, and that 
is, if you will but do as we all wish, you will remove an immense 
amount of anxiety fromhis mind. It was miserable to see him 
sometimes before I came away. I could not bear to look at him.’ 

‘What was he so unhappy about ?—surely not about money 
matters ?’ 

‘Oh, no, not money matters. Will you take my word for what 
Iam saying? I don’t want to explain things more fully to you 
now ; but if you will accept Sir John, your father will be a changed 
man.’ 

Olive found these repeated appeals almost insupportable. She 
rose slowly to her feet, and stood a moment with head thrown 
back and lips pressed tightly together. Her eyes were troubled, 
and her heart was full of doubt. ‘I wish I knew what Uncle 
Richard would say,’ cried she in desperate perplexity; ‘he knows 
far better what is good for me than any one else.’ 

‘ He says this,’ said Lady Brooke, producing a letter from him. 
‘I wrote to ask him what his real opinion was. “I think you are 
acting very wisely and kindly in not pressing dear Olive in any 
way, and in giving her such an excellent opportunity of forming 
an accurate opinion of Sir J. E.’s character. A residence of so 
many weeks under the same roof ought to enable her to judge of 
her feelings. Ifshe can be happy with him, the marriage is all 
that can be desired by those who have her interests most at heart.’ 

‘There!’ cried her mother. ‘ Now you know what your Uncle 
Richard says !’ 

Olive looked at her mother with eyes full of tears. She was 
being hemmed in to a very narrow circle, but she was resolved to 
have a little more time to think—and to bealone. ‘I will gointo 
the garden for one hour,’ she said, ‘ and then I will come back and 
tell you what I will do.’ 

Lady Brooke was obliged to turn aside. She was afraid of 
Olive seeing the gleam of triumph in her eyes. She knew that 
she had her safe, but she only said, ‘I trust you to do your best to 
please us all.’ 

Slowly Olive went to her own.room, mechanically she took her 
hat and cloak, and went to the garden. As she crossed the hall, 
Sir John was just starting for a great county meeting at the near- 
est town. ‘I wishI had not to go, he exclaimed. ‘ It is very hard, 
when you are leaving us so soon. I don’t see the use of going, for 
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I know where my thoughts will be.’ As he spoke, Olive felt his 
eyes rest on hers with such intensity of affection that she could 
not meet their gaze. Lady Ellerton took her hand in hers, but did 
not speak, and together they watched him drive away. Then she 
turned and examined Olive’s face very closely, but nothing was to 
be learnt from it, save that she was very full of thought. She 
kissed her, and went to some visitors whom she would fain have 
seen depart. Olive went into the deserted garden, and walked 
amongst the cold frost-bitten shrubs for some time, and when her 
hour was over she went to her mother’s room, and said, ‘I will 
accept him.’ 

Sir John did not come home until nearly eight o’clock, and two 
friends came back from the meeting with him; but as soon as 
Olive saw his face, she knew that the good news had been conveyed 
tohim. Lady Ellerton, too, was young and beautiful with happi- 
ness. There were visitors in the house, and Olive had kept out of 
the way all the afternoon, but Lady Brooke had evidently taken 
care that her tidings should run like bush-fire in that one direc- 
tion. 

One of the gentlemen who had returned with Sir John Ellerton 
was Mr. Ardrossan. He took Olive in to dinner, and must have 
found her rather deficient in conversation, though by fits and 
starts she roused herself and talked as best she could. 

‘It is rather hard that you should be leaving the country just 
as Iam coming,’ said he. ‘I have been in Switzerland for six weeks, 
but I thought I must have a few weeks here as well.’ Olive knew 
nothing of Switzerland, but said she thought Scotland magnificent ; 
on which Sir John Ellerton cast his eyes down on his plate and 
sat looking perfectly happy, and as if he were the scenery which 
was being praised so much. 

‘You have seen The Pass of Duich, of course ?’ 

¢ Yes, we went there when I first came.’ 

‘But you did not go on to Glen Duich—my house is there, and 
the view you get of the Pass from my windows is one of the finest 
things in the three kingdoms.’ 

‘ These Scotchmen, my dear,’ said Lady Ellerton in the drawing- 
room, ‘ always put the best foot foremost. He thinks that if you 
go away without seeing the Pass of Duich from his house, the 
finger of shame will be pointed at you when you go back to London 
now I, on the contrary, am afraid that very few persons in London 
know that there is such a place. I am glad my John isa nice 
simple Yorkshireman. However, to-morrow we are to go to Glen 
Duich, and then you will see Mr. Ardrossan’s house and everything 
that is to be seen there. He is determined we shall go.’ 
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*I should like to see his pictures. Is it far?’ 

‘Oh, no, not in fine weather. It is ten miles off, just beyond 
the Pass. He is staying the night here, and will escort us him- 
self. But do not let us think of him now, Olive, and here the 
happy old lady let her voice sink to a whisper. ‘Come to my room 
after we have all said good-night ; I must have ten minutes’ conver- 
sation with you, dear child.’ 

Olive half shivered—she was afraid that Sir John would be 
there; she thought with deep gratitude of Colonel Douglas and 
his sisters and Messrs. Ardrossan and Erskine, the visitors whose 
presence had staved off the evil moment of explanation for so 
long. 

Lady Ellerton’s room was a very pretty sitting-room, opening 
out of her bed-room. A wood fire burned cheerfully in the grate 
and threw a clear light on the portrait of the late Sir John, beneath 
which, when Olive entered, young Sir John was standing. She 
started ; Lady Ellerton came forward, kissed her, and said, ‘ Sit down 
by the fire, Olive dear; I do not seem to have had a single glimpse 
of you all day. I wish the Douglases had not happened to be 
here.’ Then she added hastily, ‘ By the by, I have quite forgot- 
ten to say that we must have breakfast half an hour earlier. We 
must have daylight to see those pictures.’ 

Olive saw that this was merely an excuse to leave her alone 
with Sir John, so she put her hand on the bell and said, *‘ Let me 
‘ring.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ cried Lady Eilerton hastily, ‘don’t ring. Hastings is 
in my room—lI’ll send her: I want to dismiss her, anyhow.’ She 
went into her room, but she shut the door after her. ‘Oh dear,’ 
thought Olive, ‘ that dreadful Sir John will be going down on his 
knees or something; I do so wish I had not said that I would ac- 
cept him.’ The next moment the nervousness which, in very dread 
of itself, made her indulge in flippant reflections, was all dispersed 
by one touch of solemn earnest. 

‘ Olive,’ said Sir John—‘ I may call you Olive, mayn’t I ?—Lady 
Brooke says that you will really do your best to try to love me.’ 
There was so much loving humility in his words and manner, that 
Olive, impulsive as ever, felt prompted to say something to make 
him happy—to tell him that she did love him, and would heartily 
endeavour to be a good wife to him; but the bigness of the words 
was too much for her, and she could only stammer, ‘I will try. I 
think you very good and kind to me, and very patient too.’ 

‘Patient! good! kind! I would wait for you forever! Only let 
me love you—only let me see you as I have done these last happy 

weeks—and you will make me the happiest fellow on earth. Olive, 
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you must trust yourself to me.’ He took her hand and kissed it 
~—he held it fast in his. Olive felt as if she was mastered by his 
strong will. She did not dare to put forward any objections—to 
hint at any shortcomings in her affection. 

‘I know I am a great stupid fellow, fit for nothing but men’s 
society ; I know you think so, and you are right ; but, Olive, if I 
have you with me, I shall improve. I will read whatever you like, 
and we will travel—you can make me very different, I am sure, 
only it is not fair to ask you to take such trouble.’ 

Olive could only murmur, ‘ You are better than I am,’ and she 
felt that she spoke the truth; but she would be equal to his ex- 
pectations, and worthy of his trust. 

‘I believe I loved you the first time I saw you,’ said he. ‘ You 
don’t know how I tried to get that dear novel-writing aunt of 
yours in Harley Street to give me an invitation to her house, but 
she wouldn’t. I say, Olive, you know about these things, and I 
don’t, but does she write good novels? I fancy, if she did, she 
would have had a softer place in her heart for a poor fellow like 
me who was so fond of you, however stupid she might think 
him.’ 

‘You are not stupid at all,’ cried Olive, who could not bear to 
hear him speak so humbly. 

‘Oh, yes, I am—but no man is stupid who has a clever wife, 
and when I have got you I shall hold my head as high as any 
genius living. You shall have all your own way; I am quite con- 
tent to surrender myself to your management.’ 

‘You won’t give up shooting ?’ said Olive interrogatively. 

‘ Well, no,’ said Sir John in much dismay ; ‘ you must leave me 
that—I’ll give up every thing but that.’ 

Shooting was the only thing he did, so Olive could not see 
that he was making much sacrifice here, but she had no wish to 
demand any sacrifice at all. ‘ Don’t call rabbits vermin, then,’ said 
she, smiling. He laughed, and said they should be left to flourish 
as they chose until the day when she herself came to demand 
their extinction as a necessity. She laughed also, but she was not 
by any means in a laughing mood. She knew the solemnity of 
what she was doing. She felt a certain satisfaction in being so 
necessary to his happiness, but that was not enough to still the 
pangs of conscience which told her that something was wanting 

which ought to have been there. ‘It is late,’ said she; ‘I must 
go. I wonder where Lady Ellerton is?’ 

‘Call her mother,’ said he ; ‘she loves you like a mother.’ 

Before ety minutes had passed, Lady Ellerton returned. She 
John’s happy face—she saw Olive’s hand in his. ‘ God 
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bless you both,’ said she; ‘I felt all would end well!’ She 
drew a large diamond and emerald ring off her finger and put it 
into Sir John’s hand. He looked at it for a moment, and then 
with some solemnity placed it on Olive’s finger. Lady Ellerton 
said, ‘ It is yours now, Olive. In our family, that ring goes to the 
eldest son’s wife. As soon as the engagement takes place, it is 
put on her finger. My dear husband put it on mine just as John 
is putting iton yours. That ring has been passed on in that way for 
more than two hundred years. I have looked at it every day lately as 
I saw it shining on my finger, and hoped to have the great happiness 
of taking it off and putting it on yours. That is done now.— 
God grant that your married life may be as happy as mine was!’ 
Tears shone in Lady Ellerton’s eyes. Olive felt choked. Lady 
Ellerton’s words and manner terrified her—everything was so 
solemn, so in earnest ; with that ring on her finger, she felt almost 
married ; and the horror was, that she was not so much in earnest 
as they were: she was vowing so much and feeling so little; she 
was flattered by Sir John’s devotion, touched by Lady Ellerton’s 
kindness, but how terribly slender was the amount of feeling on 
her part compared with theirs! She could not bear this any 
longer—she must go to her own room. ‘Good night,’ she said 
humbly. She was deeply ashamed of herself. Lady Ellerton 
kissed her. ‘Good night, dear,’ said she very simply, but the very 
simplicity of her manner was another sealtothe bond. Olive held 
out her hand to Sir John—she feared what might happen. Sir 
John took it, held it for a minute in his, and then said, ‘ Good night.’ 

‘ Nay, John,’ exclaimed Lady Ellerton, ‘kiss her, she is your 
own.’ On this Sir John bent down, kissed her, and whispered 
fervently, ‘Good night, my Olive.’ 

Olive did not know how she got to her room. She threw her- 
self down on her knees, and hid her face in the bed, and sobbed and 
moaned and sobbed again, until at last fatigue overpowered her. 


Cuarter XVII. 


Your Gallery 
Have we passed through, not without much content 
In many singularities.— Winter's Tale. 


StranGeE to say, Olive awoke next morning feeling much less 
miserable. The night had brought comfort to her. Either she 
had suffered so much before she fell asleep that for the pre- 
sent she could fee! no more, or her ideas had in some degree 
arranged themselves during sleep. However that might be, the 
prominent feeling in her mind now was that she was doing no 
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wrong. She had not sought Sir John’s love—when it was first offered 
her, her impulse had been to decline it. She had much disliked 
accepting the Ellertons’ invitation to Scotland—she had felt at 
the time that she would he placed in a very disagreeable position 
if she went to stay in his house—her mother had left her no 
choice—what had happened was no fault of hers. Moreover, it was 
not as if she were not going to do her very best to love him as she 
ought. She firmly intended to do that. Her mother said that 
if she tried she was certain to succeed. Every one said the same 
thing—she only hoped they were right. She lay in bed looking 
at the splendid ring which she had not removed from her finger. 
She wondered whether all the eldest sons’ wives had been truly 
in love when first they felt that ring on their fingers. Perhaps 
some of these poor girls, whose day of life was now past and gone, 
had in the first instance felt much the same towards their Sir 
Johns as she was now feeling towards hers, but custom, and 
common interests, and slow-growing esteem had made them happy 
in their choice. What was being in love? Perhaps people were 
not intended to analyse their feelings so narrowly—and yet 
she found herself doing this every moment. While plaiting her 
hair, she put her hand back rapidly and felt the weight of her 
engaged ring. ‘Ah,’ thought she, ‘ifI really loved him, how I 
should like to be reminded of him by feeling the weight of his 
ring thus at every movement! As it is—but I am sure to love 
him some time, mother says, and he is kind and good.’ 

It was a splendid late October morning. A hard frost of many 
days’ standing had sealed all the small streams tosilence. The 
sun made a thousand glittering points of light wherever its rays 
fell. Such a day lightens the heart. Such a glance as Sir John 
gave Olive ought to lighten it also. He saw her pale face, and 
pitied her: she had evidently not slept. He tried to throw 
a world of encouragement and affection into the brief greeting 
which society permitted them. She smiled at him faintly but 
hopefully, and hastened to her seat, for all the guests had taken 
their places at table some time before she entered. None guessed 
that so considerable a part of the drama of the lives of two of their 
number had been enacted since last they sat at table together. 
Olive and Sir John were expected te be as easy and indifferent 
as all the rest were. 

Lady Ellerton, who charitably believed Lady Brooke’s assertion 
that she was a great invalid, had paid her a hurried visit in her 
bedroom that morning before breakfast. She wished to tell her 
how very happy both she and her son were, for the old lady loved 
Olive dearly. 
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‘ Announce the engagement at once,’ said Lady Brooke. ‘ That 
is what I advise you to do. Tell the Douglases and the rest 
of the people—not in public, of course, but as a secret.’ 

‘It would not be a secret long.’ 

* That’s the very thing! When a shy girl like Olive promises 
to marry, nothing hardens her so much in her resolution as to find 
every one knows of it.’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Lady Ellerton; ‘this is only the first day—it 
would be cruel—it must not be done.’ 

‘As you think best, but I am sure I am giving you good 
advice.’ 

‘You say you won’t go to Glen Duich?’ said Lady Ellerton, 
after again protesting against sudden publicity. 

‘No, thank you. I must rest for the journey—we shall be 
travelling to-morrow from early morning till late evening.’ 

Lady Brooke was quite equal to the fatigue, but did not care 
to drive ten miles to Glen Duich on a cold day, and ten miles 
back, to see a few pictures, just because Mr. Ardrossan had chosen 
them as good, when a shilling would open the door of any exhibition 
in London to her when she was there—as, thank Heaven, she would 
soon be. She had done her duty nobly. She had endured dull Sir 
John and his yet duller mother for nearly three months in the 
interest of Olive; and now that heavy bit of work had been carried 
to a successful conclusion, and she was free to go back to town and 
enjoy herself. 

They started for Glen Duich almost directly after breakfast. 
Lady Ellerton, the two Douglases, and Olive drove; the five gen- 
tlemen went on horseback. The horses’ hoofs rang merrily on the 
hard road, and the party in the carriage looked supremely comfort- 
able. Sealskin jackets and caps, big scarlet-lined furrugs, a hot-water 
tin, and every contrivance possible, prevented all chance of cold. 
Olive looked beautiful, and Sir John Ellerton was not the only one 
who thought so. There was not much opportunity for more than 
an occasional speech between those who drove and those who rode ; 
but Olive sat with her back to the horses, and those who followed 
could see her. She wore a pretty dark-green dress trimmed with 
rich dark fur which suited her to perfection. Madame Filoselle 
had been commissioned to make it for her on the very first appear- 
ance of cold weather. Her hat was of the same material, and be- 
neath this Sir John could see the face he loved so much. His 
heart failed him when she looked thoughtful—for the most part, 
the beauty and strangeness of all she saw kept her bright and in- 
terested. The snow, which lay in thick patches and here and there 
in broad shining fields on the highest shoulder of the mountain 
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which she now knew so well, had scattered itself on the line of 
crags below in every variety of pattern, and every shade of perfect 
grey or russet or tawny gold—for black rock and brown heather 
and orange-coloured fern were subdued, not conquered by it, and 
many a dark precipice looking down on its own snow-filled hollow 
stood out with a bolder relief than had ever met her eyes before. 
The birch-trees were all quite still, and made the blue of the 
sky dark with the brightness of their leaves—leaves with the latest 
brand of autumn on them. 

‘ Suppose a heavy snow-storm came on, and we were imprisoned 
here ? Such things do happen in Scotland sometimes, Mr. Ardrossan,’ 
said one of the Douglases. 

‘ Yes, but I hope nothing of that kind will occur until you are all 
safe at Glen Duich—then I don’t care if it snows for six months.’ 

Sir John Ellerton looked up; the keeper had that very morning 
predicted a snow-storm; but no one had believed him, and there 
scemed at present no danger of his prediction being verified. 

Mr. Ardrossan’s house was large, well-built, and thoroughly com- 
fortable. It stood under the shelter of a great pine wood, and from 
the windows was seen the Pass through which they had just come. 
‘You must all be cold and hungry,’ said Mr. Ardrossan to the 
people who had risen from a most luxurious Highland breakfast to 
drive wrapped in furs, in a most comfortable carriage, or mounted 
on good horses to canter over a good road. What could they 
know of cold or hunger? They did not repudiate the charge. 
They were rather cold and a little hungry; they thought it must 
be the sharp mountain air. 

‘Luncheon will be on the table directly,’ said Mr. Ardrossan ; 
‘you must be very lenient to the manifold discomforts you will 
encounter in a poor bachelor’s house.’ 

‘A poor bachelor’s house!’ cried Miss Douglas gaily ; ‘I don’t 
quite like owning it, but I never was in any bachelor’s house yet, 
without envying his comfort. No married people I know have 
things half so nice as the bachelors of my acquaintance. I fancy, if 
you let servants have all their own way, they make themselves 
comfortable and you tov.’ 

‘But the pictures, Mr. Ardrossan?’ cried Lady Ellerton; ‘ our 
minds are to be fed as well as our bodies.’ 

‘Not till after luncheon—one requires strength even to enjoy 
pictures.’ 

‘ We will see those which are here, at any rate,’ exclaimed Miss 
Douglas. They were in the library—a very comfortable room with 
books all round it except on one side—the wall, which was good 
for pictures, was reserved for them. Three or four very fine ones 
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were hanging, and amongst these one gap occurred. ‘ Ah!” said 
Mr. Ardrossan disconsolately, ‘ that’s because I lent my Old Chrome 
to the Burlington-House people. It is a great nuisance! My 
room is miserable to me without it! The President came himself 
to ask me for it, and there’s no resisting him! I wish I had, though 
—I ought not to have allowed myself to be talked over ; I shall have 
nothing but vexation about it, I am sure. The principal thing 
these exhibitions do is to give a pack of critics an opportunity of 
proving to you that all your best pictures are forgeries—but they 
may say what they like—I don’t care !’ 

‘Critics seem to be very vexatious people,’ observed Olive; ‘my 
aunt, who writes, is always complaining of them.’ 

‘ Ah, these gatekeepers of art and literature are like turnpikemen, 
rather soured—they have to stand in wet and cold and see people 
drive past in carriages which they themselves have no power to 
enter.’ 

‘ But what if the picture were really a forgery?’ said Olive ; 
‘I think I should be glad to have it found out, if it were mine.’ 

‘ And have a joy the less for the sake of truth and a wrench to 
one’s feelings besides? One might almost be allowed to cling to 
an illusion in such a case. Don’t you think so, Miss Brooke ? ’ 

‘Oh, don’t ask me!—I never knew what it was to be so fond 
of a picture ; but why do people have critics ?’ 

‘Oh, the critics are all very well as detectives of picture for- 
geries ; but don’t you feel sorry for people whose business consists 
in pulling things to pieces? The opposite temper of mind is a 
thousand times pleasanter to everybody, is it not ?’ 

‘The poets revenge themselves tremendously on the critics 
when they get the chance.’ 

‘You will be on the poets’ side,’ said Mr. Ardrossan. ‘I am sure 
you were very sorry to give up your belief in fairies—if you have 
given it up, that is?’ 

‘Given it up! Not at all: kelpies and brownies and pixies I 
shall believe in always. There are some such awful black places 
—caverns and whirlpools—in the stream above Invergrudie! They 
frighten me with the felt presence of such beings.’ 

‘I know the stream. It is ghostly, but salmon-fishing has 
taken off the edge of some of its terrors for me. A true artist 
could never lose his sense of them. I'll show you a picture of a 
stream which is only pretty—and is yet most precious from the 
painter’s deep feeling of the spiritual beauty of thescene. Itisin the 
drawing-room. We will see it afterwards. But you are looking at 
my untidy writing-table, Miss Brooke. Would you not like Mrs, 
Barbauld’s prosaic little fairy to come and bring that to order ?’ 
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Olive had been looking at it, as she looked at everything that 
reminded her of her Aunt Selina. There was this difference be- 
tween Mr. Ardrossan’s writing-table and that she was now think- 
ing of—Mrs. Brooke did not require so many books of reference.as 
he appeared to do. They were lying about with paper-knives and 
slips of paper freely stuck into them, and very dry books most of 
them were. 

‘It does look as if that praiseworthy little person you have re- 
minded me of might find something to do. What a cheat that story 
was! I was so vexed when I read it.’ 

‘I must defend my table! It is quite tidy in reality—every- 
thing is arranged so that I can find it in a moment.’ 

‘ And is all you want to write as ready ?’ asked Olive. 

He smiled gravely, and put his finger on a very much tor- 
mented page of manuscript. ‘I am trying to find my way through 
a difficult subject. I want to make people see that the old-fashioned 
virtue called faith is worta preserving. I have no pleasure in look- 
ing forward to the world’s possible progress, however splendid it 
may be, if we are to give up that.’ 

‘Faith has been rather a hard-worked virtue,’ interposed 
Colonel Douglas, and Olive saw that her little talk was over, for 
the others, who had all been admiring a beautiful Persian cat, now 
came and joined them. 

‘ There is a great deal more work for faith to do yet,’ rejoined 
Mr. Ardrossan, leading them away from his writing-table to the 
pictures. The manuscript which Olive had caught sight ef was 
his intended contribution to the next discussion of the Berkeley 
Society, which was likely to be one of especial interest. This was 
a little knot of men which comprised some of the most subtle and 
acute thinkers of the day, and membership gave evidence of no 
small dialectical skill. The most opposite schools of thought were 
represented in it, and as a rule by their best men; but, as might 
be expected in a society of which the principal object was the 
search for truth in its highest forms, all minor divisions were 
apt to be lost in that great division into which it has been said 
that all men’s minds naturally fall, according to their disposition 
to walk by faith or by sight. The subject of this next debate 
was one which could not fail to bring out the full combative 
strength of both sides. 

Two bright-eyed, handsome boys came into the dining-room 
just as they were all sitting down to luncheon. Mr. Ardrossan 
introduced them, and tried to make them take a part in the 
conversation. Afterwards Olive learnt that these were the sons 
of a Vandois pastor, a poor man with a very large family, and 
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that Mr. Ardrossan had brought them home with him to educate : 
he had already trained several boys in the same way. Mr. 
Ardrossan’s character presented some strange contrasts. He was 
a Puritan and of the very straitest sect of Puritans, and at the 
same time he had a perfectly pagan enjoyment of art. He would 
defend the Westminster Confession of Faith against all comers, 
and then turn to a Turner drawing or a Greek coin, and dwell on 
it with a rapture which seemed to show that it supplied every 
need of his soul. In the dining-room where they were sitting, 
there were half a dozen pictures. ‘I have my chair placed on 
a different side of the table every day of my life,’ said he, ‘ that 
I may feast my eyes with a change every time I am in the 
room—that’s why I have pictures on each wall. It is the turn 
of the Rossetti to-day. Don’t say you like it,’ he exclaimed, 
trembling lest any one should rush into a distressing burst of 
admiration. ‘ Just look at it carefully, and see how it grows on 
you.’ 

‘ It was Dante and the dead Beatrice. She was lying on a bier, 
and reverently kneeling by its side was the worn but noble 
figure of the poet. The mystic colours of the curtain of the ~ 
Jewish tabernacle were flung on her breast by a reflection from a 
painted window behind her; the sun was sinking fast, and all was 
solemn and still. Her face was most beautiful, and every detail 
of the picture nobly felt and rendered. Olive had never seen any 
picture she liked so much, and after some time she said so, and 
wondered why it was so impressive. 

‘It represents the strongest feeling of a strong man’s entire 
life. Morrison never tired of looking at that picture when he 
was here; he said it was the subject which took his fancy, and 
I believe, from what he told me, that it had some special attraction 
for him; but still, in reality, I think it was the picture which he 
cared for most.’ 

‘Morrison!’ Olive started. Sir John was sitting next her 
and was saying something about skating, but, though she made 
some answer to him which was sufficient for purposes of con- 
versation, she was listening most intently to Mr. Ardrossan, who 
was now answering a remark of Mr. Erskine’s: ‘He is a young 
man, but I have great faith in him. I have a picture of his I 
bought out of last Academy Exhibition; just a north-country 
stream with some trees, but with such magnificently painted 
water and reflections. By the bye, Miss Brooke, it is the very 
picture I promised to show you a minute ago.’ 

Olive was overwhelmed bya strange thought. Why should this 
Mr. Morrison have any special feeling about the story of Dante 
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and Beatrice? Dante had fallen in love with Beatrice when she 
was a little girl of eight. She sat turning this thought over in 
her mind, when suddenly, for the first time, she seemed to hear 
what Mr. Ardrossan had just said, and exclaimed, ‘Were there 
trees in your picture—ash-trees?’ She asked this because, by an 
odd freak, her memory abruptly thrust before her sight something 
she had never once thought of since the Academy Soirée—the 
picture she had admired so much and so long, which hung above 
that bewildering Allerleirauh. 

‘Yes, ash-trees to the left—but now I remember, I saw you 
looking at it. I did not buy it of him; I wanted it, but he begged 
me to buy a Gresley instead ; he said Gresley was broken-hearted 
because he was not selling—that he had a consumptive wife, and 
could not give her the comforts she ought to have; in short, he 
put the matter in such a light, that I was not happy until I had 
bought the Gresley and paid for it.’ 

‘But I hope you liked the Gresley ?’ said Lady Ellerton. 

‘Oh, yes, I liked it: he would not have asked me to buy a 
bad picture; but I liked Morrison’s own picture a great deal 
better. He gives his whole mind to his work, and has a mind to 
give—I wanted that picture terribly.’ 

‘ But, dear Mr. Ardrossan,’ said Lady Ellerton, ‘why do you 
ever go without a thing you want? You are very different from 
poor folks like us—you have only to write a cheque.’ 

‘I only allow myself a certain sum to spend on pleasure,’ said 
he gravely. 

‘ But you did get this Mr. Morrison’s picture ?’ cried one of the 
Douglases. 

‘Yes, but not when I wanted it—I had to buy it from a dealer, 
and he told me what was fine in it, and how “ Morrisons” were 
sure to rise in the market, and how I had better secure it at that 
low figure, for Mordew meant to speculate in him next season.’ 
They smiled at his disgust, and asked to be taken to see the picture. 

‘It isin the drawing-room at present. It came while I was 
away, and has not been hung yet. Morrison would not let me 
hang it while he was here—he said he wanted to be happy.’ 

‘I should have thought he might have been very happy to see 
his work hanging here in such good company,’ observed Lady 
Ellerton. 

‘He thought it too good! Morrison is never satisfied with 
his pictures—he can only see their faults.’ 

The drawing-room was devoted to water-colours, and conspicu- 
ously beautiful amongst these was the Turner. It was a view of 
some town in Switzerland with a river rushing through it and a 
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great lake beyond: there were roofs and watch-towers and many 
bridges. To those who knew the actual scene, every point in the 
drawing was verifiable ; but the facts of crowded roofs and streets, 
of far-off snowy mountains and glittering or reflecting water, had 
been so harmoniously interwoven, and the transfiguring splendour 
of sunshine so wonderfully thrown over all, that it was hard to 
think that any earthly city could be so beautiful, or that the 
painter had not let his thoughts wander to that apocalyptic city 
whose gates were of pearl, and whose dividing river was no other 
than the river of life. The drawing was all gold and russet and 
pale- gleaming blue, and shone with a soft light of its own. Olive 
was silently delighted. She read her Ruskin, but she did not 
know Turner’s pictures, and had often wondered if there could, by 
any possibility, be quite so much in them as Mr. Ruskin would 
have her believe. The Douglases, Sir John, and his mother, had 
looked at it and then turned away to admire a sober Dewint. Sir 
John observed that the Turner ‘looked very queer!’ Such luxury 
of colour as that indulged in by Turner in this drawing is for the 
most part a stumbling-block to ordinary country gentlefolks, who 
like to see nature depicted in sober greys for high lights, with a 
few well-put-in black and indigo tints to bring them out. 

The Morrison picture was in a corner with its face turned to the 
wall. ‘He put it there himself,’ said Mr. Ardrossan apologetically. 
‘He only left three days ago.’ 

All crowded round this, so Olive stole away to a little drawing 
which was hanging near a distant window, for it reminded her of 
something she had once seen, she knew not when or where. 
Suddenly she became aware that this was a sketch of a bit of 
scenery which she once knew by heart. It was the lime-tree at 
Austerfield under which she and Willie used to meet. There was 
the gnarled old root on which they always sat. The field was a 
hilly one, and sloped away down to the stream—the little stream 
by whose banks they had played so happily. It all looked very 
small, but every feature of the place was accurately given; beyond 
was the wood. 

‘ Pretty little sketch, isn’t it ?’ observed Sir John. 

Olive’s eyes were full of tears—tears for the happy old long- 
forgotten time. ‘ Yes, it is pretty,’ said she, and to hide her eyes 
she stooped to look at the back of the drawing. It had been 
exhibited, and was still labelled, ‘No 4. Austerfield, Yorkshire. 
William Keithley Morrison, 17, Chaucer Street, N.W.’ Olive did 
not know how he had come by the name of Keithley, but she knew 
that this was her ‘ Willie,’ as she used to call him so many years 
ago; and he had been to Austerfield, and had painted it! He had 
BB 
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sat gazing at the Dante and Beatrice, and had said that it had 
some peculiar attraction for him. Did he ever think of her? and 
what was he like now? ; : 

’ ©Olive dear, how very, very silent you are!’ said Sir John 
Ellerton, who was still standing by her. 

‘I knowIam. Don’t mind that—I am only thinking. There 
is so much in this room to make one think.’ 

Some one called Sir John away to look at something else. 
The next person who spoke to Olive was Mr. Ardrossan, who said, 
‘Ah, you have found the little Morrison! It is fine, isn’t it ? 
He is a beautiful artist, and he will do better work yet, for, in 
addition to art-gifts, he has both a heart and a soul.’ Olive 
looked eagerly and inquiringly in Mr. Ardrossan’s face; he con- 
tinued: ‘ Both are wanted, if you are to do anything great—that 
always has been my creed, and that always shall be.’ 

‘ Then, if you silence the heart ?” said Olive. 

‘You will soon silence the soul too—by its death.’ 

‘ But if you are forced to do it—if circumstances compel you, 
or you depend on others?’ 

‘No one ought to depend on others, when he himself knows 
what is right!’ 

‘Then, you do not believe in drifting—lI mean, in letting others 
choose your course for you ?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ he replied. ‘It may do for people with neither 
character nor conscience—the great thing is to be true to 
yourself.’ 

‘It is getting late,’ said Lady Ellerton, suddenly checking a 
conversation which Olive much wished to continue. ‘ Olive, I am 
sure you have enjoyed this; I know I have. Mr. Ardrossan, I am 
delighted with your pictures.’ Olive looked so much in earnest 
when she turned to thank Mr. Ardrossan, that he smiled, but his 
smile was a very kind one. 

The carriage was soon ready. He offered his arm to conduct 
Lady Ellerton to it. Sir John lost no time in securing Olive; he 
felt that some change had come over her, and was uneasy. 

* Olive dear,’ said he, ‘I did not know you cared so much for 
pictures. We will buy some for ourselves—you shall choose 
them.’ 

Olive said something that was unintelligible, in which the words 
‘ kind and far too good to me’ occurred very frequently. 

* Are you tired?’ he asked. 

* Yes, a little; I will rest on the way home.’ 

‘Mr. Ardrossan is a very interesting man,’ observed Lady 
Ellerton, when they were once more on their way. 
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‘Very. Most interesting,’ replied Olive, and then she left the 
burden of conversation to the Douglases. She shut. her eyes and 


said no more.. .She heard those in the carriage with her admiring 


the rising moon; she never opened her eyes. She ran past Sir 
John and the others when they reached the warm shelter of home, 
hurried to her own room, and threw herself on her bed in an agony 
of tears. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.—Hamlet. 


‘I can’t go onwith it!’ she cried; ‘I must tell him all! I 
thought I could bear it, but it is absolutely impossible!’ Her sobs 
redoubled. Every feeling of her heart rose up in opposition to 
the part she was playing! She, who did not love Sir John, had 
promised to marry him and to spend her whole life with him as 
her companion. She felt it disgraceful to have consented to such 
a thing even for a moment! She had pledged herself to a life 
from which all that sanctified it would be absent. She was pro- 
mising to be all in all to Sir John, and had no pleasure in his 
company—no feeling for him beyond languid toleration of his love 
for herself and a certain amount of gratitude for his unselfish kind- 
ness. How long would that stand the wear and tear of daily life? 
How many times already during that day had she wished he 
would get out of her way, and let her hear what Mr. Ardrossan 
was saying? Mr. Ardrossan’s conversation was interesting to her 
—his character was interesting also; whereas, if she bound herself 
to live with Sir John Ellerton hourly, daily, she would have to 
listen to things she did not want to hear, and either grow like him 
in mere self-defence, or else be perfectly wretched. It seemed 
terrible to be his betrothed wife and yet to find herself taking 
more pleasure in half-an-hour’s conversation with a stranger than 
she had done in the whole course of her acquaintance with him. 
Mr. Ardrossan was only an ordinarily well-educated, pleasant man ; 
in London, every time she went out, she would meet men as 
agreeable as he, and thus continually be obliged to make com- 
parisons to Sir John’s disadvantage—and she his wife, too! and 
perfectly aware that this deficiency in him was no new discovery, 
for she had seen it from the first, and had accepted him with her 
eyes open! But she could not and would not carry this wicked 
engagement further! She did not love him—she admired a 
stranger, to whom she had this day spoken almost for the first time 
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in her life, more than the man to whom she was engaged; and 
the chance sight of a picture of Austerfield, and mention of a poor 
little boy of ten years old with whom she used to play there ten 
years ago, had more power to touch her than the presence of the 
man she was going to marry! All this long day she had felt how 
wicked she had been to say yes to Sir John the night before. 
‘People who have neither character nor conscience may drift, 
or let others shape their course in life for them—the great 
thing is to be true to yourself.’ Those were Mr. Ardrossan’s words. 
Olive would let herself be governed by her conscience—she 
would be true to herself. However she might cloak the matter 
over, she was perfectly aware that she had accepted Sir John 
for his money. She had liked the idea of wealth and position, 
and of being able to have everything which they would command 
—her recent life in London made her perfectly able to compute 
these advantages. Lady Brooke knew that she was doing this, 
and thought it right. She had met Olive’s, ‘But I shouldn’t 
accept him if he were a poor man,’ with the answer, ‘ Of course 
you would not—no one would wish you to do so.’ ‘ That was the 
time when I ought to have stopped short,’ cried she; ‘ but I let 
the shameful thing go on—let her tell him I would accept him 
—let him put his ring on my finger and kiss me—I am a de- 
graded, horrible girl!—I hate myself!—I accepted a man I did 
not love, just because he was rich, knowing all the time that I 
should not have a shadow of a doubt about refusing him if he were 
poor. It shall not goon a moment longer—I’ll say at once that 
I can’t do it.’ She halfrose; but the thought of his love for her, 
and his mother’s love, and of the shameful confession that 
she would have to make, checked her, and once more she 
threw herself down to weep. Her mother’s maid came to see if 
she wanted any little help in dressing. She was startled to see the 
room nearly dark. There was no light but that which came from 
the fire. Pearson was a person of some authority—she came for- 
ward and said, ‘ Miss Brooke, do you know that it only wants ten 
minutes to dinner ?’ 

‘ I know—at least, I don’t—but I can’t help it; I am not going 
down—I am tired.’ Olive did so want to keep her grief a 
secret—for Sir John’s sake, if for no other reason. 

‘I am afraid you are not well, ma’am; the long drive——’ 

‘Yes, that’s it. Leave me alone for a while—I shall soon be 
well.’ 

‘ But you will have a light?’ 

‘No light, thank you ; my head aches.’ 

‘But, Miss Brooke, you will stumble over the boxes if you 
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begin to move about in the dark—all your things are packed—all 
but the one dress I left out for you to wear to-night—I forgot to 
ask you which one, ma’am, so I put out the white one—and oh 
dear, Miss Brooke, what a pity! You must have been lying 
on it.’ 

‘I threw myself down in the dark,’ said Olive: what were 
white dresses to her! The maid came to remove the dress—she 
accidentally touched Olive’shand. ‘ You are likea bit of cold ice, 
miss—and oh dear, what is the matter? Your fur trimmings are 
as wet as wet!’ Olive saw that her tears were no longer a secret 
—the maid smoothed her pillow, put a warm dressing-gown over 
her, and said she would inform Lady Brooke that she was not 
well. 

‘Don’t send mamma to me!’ cried Olive; ‘ promise me not to 
do that. Go to Lady Ellerton’s room—say I am very tired—that 
I can’t go down to dinner or eat anything, and that I will lie 
quietly here—but ask her to come and see me before she goes to 
bed. Please do exactly asI say.’ Olive had made up her mind 
to tell Lady Ellerton, and get her to speak to her mother., Lady 
Brooke did come for a moment, looked at her kindly enough, and 
said, ‘ You are tired, dear—you are quite right to rest. We shall 
have a long day to-morrow, I quite dread it—TI’ll send you some- 
thing to eat—Oh, you must eat, whether you are tired or not. All 
your boxes are packed—so are mine. I shall not be sorry to be 
back in London. We have had a very nice visit, though.’ 

And thus she fluttered out, as usual, many a hundred degrees 
below the level of what was demanded of her. What a bitter 
time Olive spent before the arrival of Lady Ellerton! ‘ Your 
boxes are all packed:’ her mother’s words lingered in her mind. 
There was a ray of comfort in them. She would take her shame- 
ful, degraded self out of a house where she had rewarded the ex- 
tremity of kindness by treacherous deceit; but how terrible it 
would be to tell Lady Ellerton ! 

An hour or two passed thus. Some one knocked at Olive’s 
door. Lady Brooke entered. Olive had feared and hoped it was 
Lady Ellerton. ‘Olive, I hope you are feeling better,—you were 
terribly missed downstairs; Sir John looked quite cut up. I re- 
minded him how soon he would be back in London himself, but I 
could not make him look happy about it. Olive, if you had refused 
him, I think it would have killed the poor fellow.’ 

Olive groaned. She knew that she ought to tell her mother 
what she was going to do, but was afraid. After a moment’s delay, 
however, she summoned courage and said, ‘ Mother, I can’t let it 
go on—I don’t love him enough.’ 
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‘What nonsense!’ exclaimed Lady Brooke. ‘ Every girl feels 
that when she has accepted a man. I must say good-night, Olive. 
We start at the ridiculous and horrible hour of eight. Oh, here 
is Lady Ellerton!’ Lady Ellerton came, and all chance of further 
speech with her mother was gone. She pitied Olive, she kissed 
her—she scolded her for not eating—she consulted a little ‘with 
Lady Brooke about her, and together the two ladies left the room. 
Olive dared not say that she wished to see Lady Ellerton alone 
—she was afraid of her own mother. Sbe got up and began to 
write. Pearson returned, but Olive sent her away, and, though 
ler head ached terribly, she wrote. But she could not write—it 
was easy enough to call herself bad names, but how could she ever 
express the sorrow she felt for the pain she was giving? She 
walked backwards and forwards for an hour, and then she thought 
she might venture to go to Lady Ellerton’s room—there would now 
be no fear of finding Sir John there. She crept hurriedly along the 
corridor; she passed her mother’s door; she felt very bitter to- 
wards her mother, when she thought how contemptuously she had 
dismissed a confession which it had cost her so much to begin. 
Her dear Aunt Selina would have listened with all the sympathy 
of a kind heart. She tapped at Lady Ellerton’s door. ‘ Come in, 
John,’ said a pleasant but sleepy voice; and Olive, with her hair 
hanging low down in disorder, with pale and tear-stained cheeks, 
turned the handle of the door, but dared not advance beyond the 
threshold. Lady Ellerton was sitting in her dressing-gown by the 
fire ; she had a book of prayers in her hand, but her reading was 
all done, and now she was thinking. ‘Olive! you here! Dear 
child, what is it? Are you worse? Are you ill?’ said she, 
when poor, penitent Olive came near her, looking as broken-down 
and miserable as could be. 

Olive threw herself on the floor at her feet, and hid her face 
on her knee. A fit of crying relieved her, and she said, * Lady 
Ellerton, can you listen to me with patience? I have come to say 
something which will shock you terribly. I am afraid to speak.’ 

‘ Speak, dear,’ said Lady Ellerton kindly, but very gravely ; her 
heart misgave her—she seemed to know at once what was coming. 

‘I have come to you because I am so miserable,’ said Olive. ‘I 
cannot go to bed, or wait another moment without telling you 
that I have ’—here she began to cry again, but she went bravely on 
—‘ have behaved veryillto Sir John and you—I have promised more 
than I can perform. I have said I will be engaged to him and 
marry him, and I can’t—I must not—I ought not, for I do not 
love him.’ 


Lady Ellerton moved uneasily. Olive was afraid that she was 
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going to thrust her away from her. She seized Lady Ellerton’s 
hand and cried, ‘ Please do not hate me. I have tried hard to 
like him. Mamma said I ought, every one said it was wrong of 
me not to do so, and he looked so anxious that I ‘should, and 
begged so hard, and he is so good and kind, that I have a very 
great regard for him. I let myself be persuaded—I thought I 
could engage myself to him and be happy, and that I was sure to 
love him properly in the end; but I have been thinking all day, 
and I am not happy, and I don’t think I can be if it goes on—I 
am afraid I shall never love him more than I do now, and that 
makes me miserable! I am wretched whatever I do, for, whether I 
go on with this or break it off, it must be bad for him.’ Sobs and 
tears interrupted Olive every moment, but she forced herself to con- 
tinue. Lady Eilerton had not yet spoken. Olive looked up in her 
face in an agony of distress and anxiety—it was ashen grey, and so 
changed. She tried to say something, but could not. She saw 
the poor girl’s terror-stricken and penitent face, and gently laid a 
hand on hers. ‘ You have done what is right,’ said she at length. 

‘ But you will never forgive me ?’ sobbed Olive. 

‘T should have been much more unhappy if you had accepted 
him. Under the circumstances, you have done what is right.’ 

‘Don’t blame me quite so much as I seem ‘to deserve—-I have 
been so hard pressed about this!’ ‘I wish there was no such thing 
as money,’ she was going to say, but she remembered that she must 
not accuse her own mother. 

‘ There has been some great mistake,’ said LadyEllerton. ‘ Both 
my son and I were informed that you did like him very much, but 
did not quite love him, and that you came here to strengthen your 
affection for him, before you finally pledged yourself to be his wife 
—that was what your mamma gave us to understand in London.’ 

Olive started. ‘ Oh, no,’ she replied. ‘ Mamma would not allow 
me to refuse his offer at once. Lady Ellerton, do not think it unkind 
of me to say that that was what I wished to do. Mamma said I 
was to try to love him, and that coming here to Invergrudie meant 
nothing but being willing to try; but I think now that I ought to 
have known that it meant farmore. How can [atone to Sir John ? 
How cruelly, how shamefully he has been treated !’ 

‘It would have been worse if you had been silent, my poor girl 
—under the circumstances—when I remember all things—ah, 
Olive, I should have been a very unhappy woman if you had mar- 
ried my son without loving him! It would have been the very 

worst thing that could have befallen us—thank God, that risk is 
spared us.’ She seemed to forget Olive’s presence for a minute or 
two, and to be lost in thought. 
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Olive was puzzled by her words. ‘ Under what circumstances ?’ 
she asked—‘ what risk ?’ 

‘Do not ask me—I can’t explain—we must not speak of that. 
Let us think of poor John.’ 

‘Yes, let usthink of him,’ said Olive very humbly. ‘ Iam going 
away in the morning. I hope, when once I am gone, he will not 
think of me very long.’ 

‘Ah, my darling, said Lady Ellerton, ‘you are one of those 
whom it is not easy to forget. I shall think of you too, but thank 
God you have done what is right at last. I don’t think John will 
give you up, though,’ she added after a pause. ‘From what I 
know of him, I think he is almost certain to try for some time to 
make you change your mind. He will try to see you in London.’ 
Olive looked very anxiously in Lady Ellerton’s face. ‘ Promise 
me,’ said that lady, ‘ not to accept him again out of kindness, or for 
any other reason but honest liking. It you find hereafter that you 
can love him, I should rejoice to hear it; but, for God’s sake, let us 
have no more marriages without love.’ This speech also bewildered 
Olive, but she dared make no inquiry. ‘ Promise, Olive,’ repeated 
the old lady. ‘ Promise solemnly.’ 

She gave the required promise. 

‘Now, my dear, leave me, said Lady Ellerton sadly. ‘I must 
think of what I have to do—I must speak to my son.’ 

‘Please ask him not to see me, ask him not to try to see me 
in the morning,’ pleaded Olive. ‘Tell him how unhappy and 
ashamed I am when I think of him and of you, and all your kind- 
ness ; and, Lady Ellerton, do not let him think I have no regard for 
him at all—please do not.’ 

Lady Ellerton rose wearily—all her joy was turned to bitter- 
ness. 

‘ There is another thing,’ said Olive; ‘I hardly dare to ask you 
to do it. Would you tell my mother what has happened—I dare 

not—dare not do it myself!’ 

‘I will. She and John are talking in the drawing-room— 
or were, an hour ago. Ah, Olive, how happy we all were last 


night—just one day, and what a change!’ Olive crept sorrow 
fully away. 
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CHapTeR XIX. 


Who is’t can say, I'm at the worst ?—King Lear. 


O, speak no more: 
These words like daggers enter in my ears.—-Hamlet. 


‘T1’s half-past six, Miss Brooke! Breakfast will be on the 
table in an hour’s time.’ 

Olive rubbed her eyes. Much as those eyes had wept, they 
had been sealed in sleep. She rose. Her boxes were standing 
ready packed for departure in a corner of the room, with the ill- 
treated white silk dress of the evening before now neatly folded 
and lying at the top of one of them. She was going to leave 
Invergrudie ; perhaps, when she was many hundreds of miles away, 
she might shake off some of the weight of remorse by which she 
was now overborne. She did not wish to be freed from the entire 
burden ; she had done something which ought never to be forgotten. 
She dressed herself, and then sat down and wrote three or four 
lines of passionate affection and regret to Lady Ellerton, folded 
her note carefully, and enclosed the ring Sir John had given her 
such a short while ago; and now all was over, and she was ready 
to leave the house in which she had been so kindly entertained. 

‘Are you nearly ready, Olive?’ asked Lady Brooke, half 
opening the door, and peeping in. Olive trembled in every limb. 
‘Oh yes, I see you are; but be sure you make Pearson leave out 
plenty of wraps for the journey: it is so cold, you are certain to 
want them.’ 

Olive was sitting in a part of the room which did not command 
a view of the door. She dared not turn and meet her mother’s 
eye, but, happening to look in the direction of a large looking- 
glass, she caught sight of Lady Brooke, and saw that her own face 
was being scanned by her mother with the utmost minuteness. 
The instant Lady Brooke saw that she was observed she dropped 
her eyes and said, ‘ You had better come down to breakfast, Olive ; 
there is no time to lose.’ 

*I don’t think I can take any; I am not hungry.’ 

-*Shall I send it upstairs to you, dear?’ 

Olive began to think her mother did not know yet. Lady 
Brooke went away, and soon came a cup of tea and some food for 
Olive—she swallowed it, though it seemed to choke her. People 
came and did things to her boxes. She hardly noticed their 
presence; she did not know how long it was before she was 
summoned—the carriage was at the door. Itwastime togo. She 
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held her note to Lady Ellerton tightly in her hand, and went 
downstairs. Lady Ellerton was standing in the hall. She looked 
very pale, and tall, and dignified, and under great restraint, but 
still kind. Olive came mutely towards her and held out her note. 

‘Will you read it ?’ she asked, with humbly downcast eyes. 

‘Yes, dear,’ was Lady Ellerton’s answer; but as she kissed 
Olive, she said, ‘I saw your mother last night: I told her. And 
now Olive became aware that Sir John was putting Lady Brooke 
into the carriage. Soon he came to her. ‘Good-bye, Miss 
Brooke,’ said he. 

Olive did not know how he looked, she dared not raise her eyes 
to his face. ‘Sir John!’ she faltered, and burst into tears. 

‘Don’t do that,’ he said in a low voice. ‘I will do my best 
either to win you or bear to live without you.’ No more was 
said; he put her into the carriage by Lady Brooke’s side, the door 
was shut, and they drove away. 

For a long time Olive forgot her mother and all fear of her. 
She gave way to very bitter but silent grief. At last she was 
conscious of Lady Brooke’s presence. That lady, dressed in the 
warmest of warm travelling-dresses, was sitting looking perfectly 
composed and comfortable, with eyes turned towards the window. 
It wasa fine morning. The sun, a very wintry one, shone pleasantly 
enough on the crags, precipices, and bleak mountain-sides past 
which they were making their way; a few fleeting snow-flakes 
danced about in its light. The nearest railway-station was ten miles 
off. Had Lady Brooke developed a sudden taste for wild scenery ? 
—her eyes never strayed from the window. The view certainly was 
magnificent, but somewhat eerie. They were passing through a 
gorge in the mountain; it was so narrow that there was no room 
for anything but the road on which they were driving, and deep 
down below was a ghastly precipice. The ground was rather 
slippery and sometimes thickly covered with snow, but Olive had 
no thought of fear; if the carriage did go down with her, it was 
no more than she deserved. How odd it was that Lady Brooke 
uttered no reproaches! They at length reached the railway- 
station, took their places in the train, and Olive watched the 
Ellertons’ carriage as it turned round and slowly drove away—the 
last slender link between herself and them was now broken. As 
the carriage finally disappeared behind a high bank, Olive could 
not help casting a very troubled glance on her mother. Lady 
Brooke showed no signs of trouble: she was not thinking of that 
or of anything, but how to make this railway-carriage, in which 
she was obliged to pass so many hours, as comfortable as she could. 
Olive watched her pushing hot-water tins about and spreading out 
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warm rugs. She roused herself and lent a helping hand to these 
manifold arrangements, wondering much as she did so why her 
mother refrained from speaking of what had happened, and half 
wishing she would say her worst and get it over. When all was 
smoothly spread and warmly placed, Lady Brooke turned to Olive 
and said, ‘ Well, Olive, poor Lady Ellerton made me promise to 
say nothing to you about what has occurred ; and so long as I was 
in her house, or in her carriage, I have thought it right to keep 
my word: but now, the sooner I tell you what I think of you the 
better. I must say that you have contrived to bring our visit to 
Scotland to a very unpleasant conclusion !’ 

‘I know it! I feel it! You can’t blame me more than I 
blame myself.’ 

‘TI can’t imagine how you could bebave so ill. We have stayed 
ten weeks, or perhaps longer, in these people’s house ; they have 
been angels to us, and we have gone away after making them as 
wretched as it was in our power to do!’ 

‘You know I never wished to come to Scotland !’ said Olive, 
plucking up a spirit ; ‘and you know you said that coming here 
bound me to nothing—that it was an understood thing that it did 
not.’ 

‘If I did say so, it was only because I thought you were sure 
to get fond of him ; I said it for your good. Your own sense must 
tell you that to stay ten weeks in a man’s house, letting him get 
more and more attached to you daily, and then turn round and say 
that you can never love him, is horribly cruel conduct!’ 

‘I think you more to blame than I,’ cried Olive in desperation. 
* You know about these things and I do not; my instinct was to 
stay away from his house, you insisted on my going. Why did you 
do that ?’ 

‘ Does it occur to you that you are not quite respectful to your 
father’s wife ?’ observed that lady. 

‘ What an odd way of putting it!’ thought Olive, who was so 
bitter with Lady Brooke that, for once, she could be critical with 
regard to her. ‘Why does she not say mother ?’—* Mamma,’ she 
said, ‘ Iam sorry if I am not respectful to you, but Iam so shocked 
at what has happened! It isterrible! I can’t bear to think of it 
—what shall I do?’ 

‘ Honestly speaking, Olive, I don’t think you can do anything 
now but take him.’ 

Olive shook her head. 

‘ Then, if you won’t take him, what do you mean to do?’ 

‘ Nothing !—Let things go on as they were before he wrote to 
me—oh, how I do wish he never had done so!’ 
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‘That is all very fine!’ exclaimed Lady Brooke. ‘I can quite 
understand that you are perfectly content to return to the life you 
led last spring—and no wonder; you had as happy a time of it as 
any girl in London! No girl, no matter what her position or rank 
may be, could have had much more comfort and enjoyment than 
you had—but I told you that it was not going to last for ever. 
Pray do me the justice to remember that.’ 

‘I know Aunt Ullathorne will want her house.’ 

‘ That’s not all—besides, girls must marry when they can— 
they have only a certain number of chances: you have had one 
which is unexceptionable. He is well-born, rich, handsome, fond 
of you, and good. What do you want more?’ 

‘ The fault is in me—I do not love him.’ 

‘Whom do you love, then?’ cried Lady Brooke, with a sudden 
flash of consciousness that Olive’s answer might supply an excel- 
lent reason for what was otherwise entirely inexplicable—that her 
conduct might, in reality, be all that could be desired. 

‘No one. How can you ask such a question? I love no one. 

Lady Brooke did not quite believe her, and said, ‘ Have you 
any reason to expect an offer from Mr, Ardrossan ?’ 

Olive blushed to the very tips of her fingers, but it was with 
fierce burning indignation. ‘ Would that excuse what I have 
done ?’ she asked very bitterly. 

‘Yes, no doubt—at any rate, it would help to make it in- 
telligible.’ 

‘ Then if it would be right to refuse Sir John for the sake of a 
richer man, there can certainly be no harm in refusing him 
because I do not love him.’ 

‘Refusing him for the sake of Mr. Ardrossan is a reason— 
refusing him for no reason at all is the greatest piece of stupidity 
I ever heard of; but that, it seems, is what you are doing;’ and 
so saying, Lady Brooke coldly and indignantly turned away to look 
at the snow which was now falling heavily, but she soon turned 
back to watch Olive. Olive did not speak—she felt it was in vain 
to try to make her mother understand her motives, and she was 
weary with the struggle and emotion of the night before. Lady 
Brooke watched her for some time in silence, and then said with a 
sneer, ‘ You think you can’t make me understand your lofty motives, 
but you are perhaps mistaken. I perfectly understand that, for no 
reason whatever worth listening to, you have refused a kind, 
affectionate husband and a happy home; what I want to under- 
stand is, what ideas you have with regard to the future—what do 
you propose todo? Do you mind telling me?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ cried Olive. ‘ Why am I to do any- 
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thing? Ihave never thought of that—girls who have a father 
and mother do not settle what they are going to do—all thinking 
of that kind is done for them.’ 

‘That is undoubtedly a very safe method of looking at things 
when you have a father and mother; but, Olive, that is not the 
case with you, I am sorry to say—you think I am your mother, but 
I am not!’ 

While saying this, Lady Brooke did not spare Olive one glance 
of her pitiless eyes. She stared steadily in her face to see how she 
bore this most unexpected blow. The suddenness of the thrust 
stunned her. ‘Not my mother?’ she gasped. ‘ What can you 
mean ?’ 

But all Lady Brooke said was, ‘ No, I am not your mother.’ 

The calmness and indifference of her manner, which to Olive’s 
mind added so appreciably to the cruelty of her conduct, did some- 
thing towards restoring the poor girl to herself. As soon as she 
was sufficiently recovered from the shock to think at all, she 
became aware that she had never loved her so-called mother, and, 
little by little, this piece of intelligence came almost as a relief to 
her. ‘ At any rate, I have a father,’ said she, after 4 painful silence ; 
‘he will say what he wishes me to do, and I will obey him.’ 

‘Do you mean that you will accept Sir John if he bids you?’ 

‘Say no more about Sir John,’ cried Olive in impatient 
despair—‘ that is done with! I mean, I will go where my father 
bids me go, and spend my life as he wishes me to spend it.’ 

‘He won’t wish to have you with him—that is quite certain,’ 
said Lady Brooke, ‘ for he dreads seeing you.’ 

This was too much for Olive: she burst into an agonised fit of 
crying. ‘Tell me why,’ she gasped. ‘What have I done? Why 
should he not wish to see me ?’ 

‘ Because you are the child of a very bad, wicked woman, who 
behaved so disgracefully that he was obliged to get a divorce from 
her. Her misconduct nearly killed him—he has never got over 
it. That is why you have been kept away from him so long—it 
would be terribly painful to him to see you—he is unhappy enough 
about you as it is—he dreads how you may turn out; his one great 
anxiety is to see you safely married.’ 

Clank, clank, went the noisy train, as, with no thought of any- 
thing but its own iron self, it hurried on past moor and strath 
and lonely cottages, and Lady Brooke cut her way through Olive’s 
heart just as ruthlessly. She talked, and perhaps Olive heard—she 
made no answer—this horrible and cruel disclosure had utterly 
overwhelmed her. She knew that it was true—it explained Lady 
Brooke’s manner to her, and many other things ; looks and speeches, 
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which had often seemed so strange to her, were all intelligible now. 
‘Do the Ellertons know this ?’ sheat length asked very humbly, for 
Lady Ellerton had said one or two things the night before, which 
she had not understood at the time, but which she now thought 
seemed to point to such knowledge. 

‘Of course they do! Every one knows it. Such things are no 
secret—they are in all the newspapers—trials always are! People 
do not come and talk to youabout it, but they think of it whenever 
they see you.’ 

* You ought to have kept me out of sight, then,’ wailed Olive ; 
‘you ought not to have taken me to balls and parties and places 
where people are. Ah—I remember now, that was what the lady 
at the Drawing-room meant. Why did you let people see me?’ 

‘That was.our kindness to you; don’t blame us for that! We 
did not want to let you be quite crushed by this—we wanted to 
give you a chance of doing well—of marrying some one of good 
position who could afford to defy the world, and make you happy.’ 

‘Why should the world say anything about me?’ cried Olive 
haughtily. ‘I have done no harm!’ 

* Perhaps not; but, rightly or wrongly, the world is very shy of 
girls whose mothers have been divorced. These things run in the 
character. You won’t find many men so ready to overlook the 
disadvantages of your birth as poor despised Sir John Ellerton. 
It was a long time before Lady Ellerton could tolerate the idea of 
having you for a daughter-in-law, I can assure you!’ 

How Olive’s life was changing! When she left Invergrudie she 
thought herself the most miserable girl in existence, but she was 
happy then by comparison with what she was now. She sighed 
very heavily. 

‘You must make the best of a bad position, Olive; there is 
nothing else to be done. I think you will now see that you had 
better change your mind about Sir John: you will never have a 
better offer—your father was delighted when he heard of it. It 
seems to lift you out of disgrace at once and for ever. Accept him, 
and then I can bring your sisters home.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you are keeping them away because of 
me ?’ cried poor Olive, in renewed distress. 

‘Yes, it is a disadvantage to them. As long as you are un- 
married, the horrible story is raked up and talked about every 
time your name is mentioned; if you were once married, there 
would be a chance of people forgetting it.’ 

‘Then,’ said Olive very drearily, ‘ I have, so to speak, no home?’ 

‘Oh, yes, you have! Both your father and I are most anxious 
to do our duty by you. You ought to do yoursto us. If you 
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choose, you can now put an end to the greatest sorrow of our lives, 
and yet you do not intend to do it.’ This was said tentatively.. Lady 
Brooke was very anxious to know the effect of her words, but Olive 
did not seem to notice them. 

‘Uncle Richard and Aunt Selina are my real father and mother,’ 
she cried, in great agony. ‘Let me go to them—I entreat you to 
let me go.’ 

‘My dear, I advise you to keep away from your Uncle Richard 
and your Aunt Selina, with your troubles; if all accounts be true, 
they have quite enough of their own!’ 

‘I know uncle is not quite so well, but I may go to them— 
they will take me in, I am sure.’ 

‘If your uncle’s illness continues long, it will be quite as much 
as he can do to keep himself.’ 

‘TI will help them—lI will work like a servant for them.’ 

‘You forget that they have girls too! I dare say your uncle’s 
true reason for sending them to school at Brighton was your being 
in Harley Street.’ 

‘ But what am I to do, then? I am not to go to Uncle Richard, 
and you and papa do not want me in India.’ 

-* That is just the very question which I want you to take into 
consideration ; not that I should have any objection to having you 
in India with us—it is your father—I am sure he could not bear 
it! We hoped that you would use the splendid chances which have 
been given you and marry. If you do not wish‘to do that, you must 
be content to be somewhat of a burden to your friends !’ 

Olive groaned. Her mother’s disgrace cut her to the heart. 
She sank down in a corner of the carriage, and seemed to abandon 
herself to despair. 

‘Let me settle what you had better do,’ cried Lady Brooke. 
‘Here in this bag I have pens, ink, and paper. Sit up, my poor 
child, and write one kind word to Sir John Ellerton who loves 

you. The merest scrawl will do—you can’t write much in a 
shaking railway carriage. We.will have it posted at the next 
station. That will end all our troubles. It will make him happy, 
and you happy, and give the greatest possible delight to your 
poor father. He will be a new man when he hears of it, and will, 
I know, set off to England to see you. Come, Olive dear, here is 
all you want, ready for you—be quick.’ 

Olive quivered in every nerve, but she did not move to obey, 
nor did she speak. 

‘Olive dear, don’t you hear me ?’ said Lady Brooke, raising her 
voice and repeating her words lest the noise should have drowned 
them. But words seemed to have lost their power over Olive. 
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She was huddled up in a corner, in a stupor of grief, from which 
there was no rousing her. Once more Lady Brooke pleaded with her, 
but in vain; and seeing this, she carefully replaced her writing 
materials in her most luxurious travelling-bag. Only for the time, 
though—that was her hope. ‘ What a long time the next station 
is in coming!’ thought she; ‘and there is no seeing out of the 
window now that so much of that tiresome snow is falling. And how 
dark it makes it! can scarcely read.’ Not that she wanted to read 
just then. It was two o’clock, and she had been travelling for six 
hours. She was hungry. Besides, she was rather distressed about 
Olive’s grief. ‘Come, Olive,’ she said at length, ‘don’t take 
this so terribly to heart! Many a girl has far worse things than 
this to bear.’ 

No answer came from the prostrate Olive. Lady Brooke 
began to be rather uncomfortable about her, but she soon shook 
off that feeling. ‘ After all,’ she thought,‘ I have done her a 
great kindness. She will fret a little longer, and then she will 
ask me to write to the Ellertons for her. No one could have 
managed her better than I have done.’ She opened her case of 
sandwiches, and placed her silver flask of sherry within reach. 
‘You must take a sandwich, dear,’ she said, and gently tried to 
make Olive sit up. But Olive refused all food, and when Lady 
Brooke saw that there was a risk of provoking a fresh burst of 
sorrow if she persisted in her entreaties, she left her in peace. 
She leisurely enjoyed the sandwiches, and as Olive did not seem 
inclined to take any, she all but finished them, likewise the 
sherry ; and just as she had done that, the train, with much grind- 
ing of machinery, entered a station. ‘Oh, please, not in here!’ 
cried Lady Brooke to a burly guard who was trying to find a place 
for some one. He partly opened the door, said the train was very 
full, and did not seem disposed to go elsewhere. A gentleman 
pressed closely behind him, warmly cloaked and thickly sprinkled 
with snow. Lady Brooke shivered at the sight of it. 

‘Not in here, I beg,’ she again said. ‘I have an invalid here 
—the gentleman might not like to get in if he knew—she is just 
recovering from an illness—a fever.’ 

A glance at Olive, who, white as a sheet, lay back with closed 
eyes in the corner, quickly drove the intruder away. ‘It was an 
artist,’ thought Lady Brooke. ‘ Oh, I am glad that I kept him 
out! Iam sure he is an artist, by those sticks.’ 

She called to a porter and demanded fresh hot-water tins, and 
then slowly and carefully made herself ready for sleep, for the train 
would not reach Fdinburgh till ten o’clock that night. 


(To be continued.) 





